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THE KING OF THE LINE POOL. 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE. 


ROM a deep cold spring, under a 
mossy ledge on the southern slope 
of Blue Mountain, the Creamery 

Brook trickles down through the woods 
—laughing merrily as it plunges over 
some rocks in a tiny cataract, and then 
dodging into a dark thicket, half afraid 
to be alone in the big forest. But out 
in the open pasture below it is joined by 
two or three other tiny streams and 
rushes down across a stony pasture and 
through a hay field, noisily, boisterously, 
with never a thought of feat. Soon it is 
lost among the hardwoods of Gebbie’s 
sugar place. From which it emerges 
subdued and tranquil—as if the spirit of 
the woods had rebuked its noisiness, re- 
proved its boasting and bade it be humble 
and quiet. It glides silently across Geb- 
bie’s meadow, -hidden away in the rank 
swamp grass, remembering well the les- 
son of the woods—making never a 
sound and without a ripple on its glassy 
surface. At the lower end of the meadow 
it steals into the woods again, still run- 
ning perfectly smooth, for there is. no 
fall whatever. It swings far to the left 
among some tall firs and under a de- 
caying log that rests on its dripping 
banks; then swings again sharply to the 
right, and flows nearly straight for about 
twenty rods, when it takes another long 
swing around a dead spruce that leans 
slightly over the brook, as if trying to 
see its image on the water. 


Only a few rods below the dead spruce 
it drops abruptly over a short log wedged 
in between two huge rocks, with a fall 
of three feet, into the Line Pool—the 
deepest, darkest and best pool on the 
whole stream. A high board fence (the 
line between Gebbie’s farm and the one 
adjoining) spanned the brook just above 
the fall and gave the pool its name. A 
large yellow birch stood on the north 
side, close up to the bank. On the east 
and south sides was stretched a thick 
curtain of firs, that shut out the harsh 
glare of the sunlight, sifting it down and 
allowing only a few scattering rays to 
dance on the dark surface of the water. 
The continued action of the current had 
washed away the soil far back under the 
yellow birch, leaving a cavernous recess 
among the roots. Another dark cavern 
was under the log back of the fall, and 
the third was under a huge log that lay 
lengthwise of the bank on the south side. 
The fence was somewhat decayed and 
leaned far over the pool, adding much to 
the security of the retreat. Several trout 
—-splendid, big, bright spotted fellows— 
had their abode in the pool, and here, 
larger than any of the others—more cun- 
ning in the lore of hooks, lines and de- 
vices of men and with brighter spots 
than any other—was old Bright Spots, 
the monarch of the pool. 

It was a delightful spot. For several 
rods back the land was nearly level. The 
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soil was damp and soft and covered with 
a thick moss that was pleasant under the 
feet and made walking absolutely noise- 
less. The slopes of the valley were long 
and gentle, covered with trees or bushes, 
except where a neck of pasture, with only 
a few old, brushy native apple-trees, ran 
down the slope on the north side to 
within 30 rods of the brook. A white- 
throated sparrow had its nest somewhere 
in the thicket and sang at all hours of 
the day or night. A wood thrush and his 
cousin the hermit thrush lived just at 
the edge of the pasture and mingled their 
songs with those of the many warblers. 
A mother partridge and flock of chicks 
came often to the brook, to drink or to 
roll in the soft sand by the water’s edge. 
Sometimes old Thunder Wings, the big 
partridge that was King of the Beech 
Ridge, graced the little valley with his 
presence, using an old log near the pool 
for a drumming stand. Three deer—a 
doe and two fawns—occasionally passed 
through the valley, leaving deep tracks 
in the soft moss to mark their trail. It 
was a grand place to go. 

In a village, about two miles from the 
little valley, lived a certain youth who 
loved the. exhilaration of the chase, but 
who also loved all the wild creatures 
and never killed wantonly. He rejoiced 
fully as much if the deer, the fox or the 
trout were the winner of the games 
wherein he matched his skill against their 
inherited instinct and cunning. 

This youth was much given to wan- 
dering about the woods and over the 
hills, and in pursuit of these wanderings 
he had learned much of the habits of the 
wild creatures. If there was a hawk’s 
nest on Beech Ridge he was sure to find 
it and spend many happy hours watching 
the birds and their young; if there was a 
coon tree up in Brock’s Swamp, he found 
that also; and in the fall, after the frosts 
came and the fur was prime, he would 
spend a few moonlight nights chasing 
the young ringtails with his dog; if the 
deer yarded over on Birch Hill he would 
find it out and pay them many a visit on 
his snowshoes. When he returned from 
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a fishing trip, he always had a load of 
satisfaction in his heart and usually a 
few fish in his creel. 

One summer there was a fox den on 
a dry knoll near the north end of Geb- 
bie’s Swamp, and one warm sunny after- 
noon the Youth had been visiting the 
foxes, and, having plenty of time, he 
tramped a little out of his way, to pass 
down through the little valley by the Line 
Pool; for he was anxious to find the nest 
of the little white-throated sparrow that 
sang by the brook. As he passed the 
pool, he chanced to look into the water 
and there, on the bottom, he got his first 
sight of old Bright Spots. The big trout 
had a hook and about a foot of leader 
attached to his lower jaw. Some angler 
had hooked him and broken his leader. 
He was in good condition, which indi- 
cated that he was able to feed in spite 
of the hook in his mouth. The Youth 
always liked to try impossible things 
and thought it would be a noteworthy 
achievement to catch this fish, remove 
the hook and then put him back in the 
pool. He expected this would be no 
easy feat and chose his assortment of 
flies accordingly when he started for the 
pool the very next morning. The sun 
had not risen when he crept up behind 
the big birch and tossed the first fly out 
over the water. He could see the fish, 
who made a swoop at the fly but did 
not take it. Soon a smaller one came 
out and took it and was soon deposited 
in the basket. Each new fly produced 
the same result. Old Bright Spots would 
come out and look at it, then go back, 
and some little fellow would come out 
and get caught. After several were 
caught in this way the small ones be- 
came suspicious and would not rise, 
though the big one came out every time. 
About 9 o'clock the supply of flies and 
the Youth’s spare time were both ex- 
hausted and old Bright Spots was still 
King of the Line Pool. 

This failure did not discourage the 
Youth in the least; instead, he was more 
anxious than ever to try his skill. But 
it was nearly two weeks before he had 

















another opportunity to visit the little 
valley. This was late in the afternoon 
of a dark cloudy day. The fly-hook was 
left at home. Artificial bait would not 
deceive old Bright Spots. He also knew 
the meaning of mud worms, for they 
were much used by the village boys; but 
the Youth had been thinking of the fish 
all the week and had his plans well laid. 
He had made up his mind that in order 
to catch so wise a trout he would have to 
imitate Nature as much as possible. He 
intended to do this, and the dead spruce 
beside the brook was to play an important 
part. Together with the usual fishing 
tackle he took a light axe, and, in passing 
over the Beech Ridge, found a dead bal- 
sam stub, which he split open. In the 
centre, which was much decayed, he 
found a quantity of black ants. Selecting 
a few of the very largest, he placed them 
in the bait box and went on down into 
the little valley. After making his way 
quietly to the dead spruce, he first tied a 
very fine leader and a very small hook to 
his line; then baited the hook with the 
largest ant he had. Next he broke a 
small piece of bark from the dead tree— 
taking pains to have a small shower of 
dust and fine chips fall to the water and 
float down on the current, to prepare His 
Majesty for what was to follow. The 
reel was then set at free running, and 
the baited hook set adrift on the piece of 
bark and allowed to float down-stream. 
The Youth watched it until it disap- 
peared from sight over the fall. The 
next instant he was fast to the big one. 
When the fish had time to get the hook 
well in his mouth, the Youth gave the 
rod a slight yank that set it well in his 
lower jaw; then started down the bank 
toward the pool—reeling in as he wert, 
to take up the slack line. Of course the 
line was under the fence and it was a 
delicate task to get the rod under with- 
out the trout getting off, but by getting 
down on his knees close by the fence and 
taking the line in one hand while he used 
the other to handle the rod, he was able 
to accomplish it safely. When he had 
climbed the fence himself and gotten 
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around where he could look into the pool, 
the fish was under the log on the south 
side. But after a few minutes he came 
out and crossed over to the hole under 
the big birch. It required patience and a 
lot of skill to extricate him from this 
place and just as soon as he was out he 
swung and went back in again. When 
he was coaxed out the second time he 
took a new start and went up under the 
log back of the fall. The Youth kept 
perfectly cool and also kept the trout 
moving and he could not hold out always. 
At last he was drawn into shallow water 
and flopped out on to the bank. 

The old hook was just in the edge of 
the lower jaw and did not appear to 
interfere with his feeding in the least. 
It was removed, with no little difficulty, 
for the flesh had grown hard around it. 
The other hook was then removed and 
the trout given a little sound advice about 
taking everything that came floating 
down on the current. Then he was 
thrown back into the water. Several 
days later the Youth offered him an- 
other ant in the same way, but he remem- 
bered his previous experience and would 
not touch it. 

Other anglers, fishing up the brook, 
discovered old Bright Spots and tried in 
every way to catch him, but to no avail. 
Often, when the usual crowd had gath- 
ered around the big stove in the village 
store on a winter evening, the conversa- 
tion would drift to the subject of fishing 
and old Bright Spots would be thorough- 
ly discussed. Many anglers told of their 
experiences with him. Others boasted 
that they would get him next year. They 
told of the lures and devices they had 
employed and how they all had failed. 
One old gentleman, the veteran angler 
of the village, told of hooking him and 
breaking his leader. “And every time I 
went up there for a month afterward 
I saw that big trout dragging that leader, 
but after a while he rubbed it out.” The 
Youth said nothing. He knew if he told 
of catching him and then throwing him 
back he would not be believed. More- 
over, the Youth did not care to reveal 
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the secrets he had learned by so much 
watching and study to these men, to be 
used in the destruction of old Bright 
Spots. 

He did not go near the Line Pool on 
the opening day that spring. He had 
been up there earlier, to make sure the 
big trout had wintered safely; then, as 
there were sure to be many other anglers 
at the pool, he went over and fished the 
Manchester Brook—trusting to the fish’s 


superior wisdom to outwit all other fol-' 


lowers of Sir Izaak that might try for 
him. About two weeks after the opening 
day he decided it was time to make an- 
other try. The opening day crowd had 
every one failed and all agreed that old 
Brights Spots was more cunning than 
ever. 

When he reached the little valley one 
morning, an hour or so before daylight, 
his plans were well laid. The fly-hook 
he had left at home and in the bait box 
he had just one large green caterpillar 
or measuring worm—that was all. Climb- 
ing the yellow birch, he hung the worm, 
which had been previously impaled on 
the hook, over a small limb above the 
pool. Going back a few feet from the 
bank, he seated himself comfortably to 
await the daylight. Soon the eastern sky 
began to grow grey and the trees and 
bushes around were no longer obscure 
shadows. More and more the grey light 
penetrated the little valley, and at last 
the sun rose and threw its first slanting 
rays into the woods. It woke all the 
birds and started them singing. A red 
squirrel came dashing down the yellow 
birch, saw the angler and ran out on a 
limb overhead, chattering and coughing 
until the Youth did not know whether 
he was scolding him for entering his 
domain or laughing at him for trying to 
catch such a wise old trout. After the 
squirrel had gone away and everything 
was quiet, the Youth gave the line a 
slight twitch and the caterpillar fell to 
the water with a little splash. Instantly 
following the splash there was a swish, 
a swirl, and the water fairly boiled in the 
centre of the pool as the big trout seized 
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the worm, and, feeling the prick of the 
hook, sought to shake it out. The Youth 
was on his feet in an instant and soon 
had reeled in enough line to enable him 
to stand close up to the bank. 

Old Bright Spots went back under the 
falls. with a rush, but, turning quickly, 
came out and dashed back under the yel- 
low birch, among those dreaded roots. 
Crossing over to the other side, the 
Youth spent a good half-hour getting 
him from this place, and that was only 
a beginning of the battle. Back and 
forth, from one hole to another, went the 
fish at lightning speed; but he could not 
hold out always, for he was securely 
hooked and doomed to his fate. But it 
was nearly two hours before he at last 
surrendered to that fate. The Youth ex- 
perienced a thrill of exultation as he 
lifted the big trout in the landing net. 
Twice he had outwitted the big fish that 
had baffled the attempts of all others. 
But he put him back. He wanted to try 
him again some time. A few days later 
he offered him another caterpillar. He 
did not expect success, but delighted in 
spending the bright morning hours in the 
little valley; therefore, he was not dis- 
appointed when old Bright Spots failed 
to rise. 

Many other anglers tried grasshoppers 
for bait and reported them useless, but 
the Youth believed that they would de- 
ceive even old Bright Spots if cast in a 
lifelike manner. Accordingly he took 
several of them in his bait box and 
tramped away up to the pool one dreamy 
summer afternoon, when the sultry air 
was laden with the sounds of buzzing 
insects. He crawled up to the brook 
some 15 ft. above the pool and lay per- 
fectly quiet for a long time while the 
mosquitoes did their best to eat him alive. 
When he thought the trout had had time 
to forget any suspicions his approach 
might have caused, he fastened a big 
*hopper on his hook, and, with his hand 
well down in the grass, gave it a snap 
with his thumb and forefinger—straight 
out over the pool. The trout saw it 
coming, and, never suspecting a fraud, 
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grabbed it instantly and was once more 
at the Youth’s mercy. The fight was 
much like the previous ones and ended 
in the same way. Three times the Youth 
had caught His Majesty, and as many 
times had thrown him back—thinking 
him worth more on his throne in the 
pool than sizzling in a fry pan. 

* * * * 

Every resident of Northern Vermont 
will remember the summer of I9I10 as 
one of unusual drouth. For the first time 
in the memory of the oldest inhabitants 
the Creamery Brook went dry. A tiny 
stream of water oozed out of the soft soil 
at the upper end of the little valley and 
there was water as far down as the Line 
Pool. Below that there was none. It had 
all soaked into the ground. As the pools 
dried up, the trout were obliged to seek 
water elsewhere, so they all congregated 
in the Line Pool and by the middle of 
July it contained twice its usual number 
of fish. Along the last of July or the 
first of August, when the water was at 
its lowest, a certain man—an unprinci- 
pled scoundrel—went up the brook and 
brought home an unusually good string 
of fish. He boasted of having caught old 
Bright Spots, but no one saw the trout 
and his word was doubted. Knowing 
much of the principles and nature of the 
man, the Youth had many suspicions and 
some well-grounded fears. So at the 
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first opportunity he went up to the little 
valley. There he read the whole story 
from the signs around the pool. The log 
on the south side had been rolled from 
its place and a wide opening back of it 
let the light into the once dark cavern. 
The log between the two rocks had been 
pried out—ruining that retreat and let- 
ting the water flow in with a long, grad- 
ual swirl, instead of dropping in with a 
musical tinkle. A leng pole had been 
used to drive the fish from under the 
yellow birch and had been left there 
among the roots. Just back of the big 
tree was an old bucket. It was all as 
plain as light. Old Bright Spots, together 
with what other trout were in the pool, 
had been driven into the centre and 
scooped up in the pail. What an untimely 
ending to the career of the noble old 
trout that for years had been the monarch 
of the stream! 

The Youth still goes up to the little 
valley often—for he loves the spot. But 
there seems to be something lacking in 
the beautiful place. There are just as 
many birds and they sing just as sweetly. 
The red squirrel is still there to scold or 
laugh at him. The deer and the partridges 
pass through just as they used to. The 
shadows are just as thick and just as 
cool. The moss is as soft as ever. But 
for this one Youth much of their charm 
is gone—for old Bright Spots, the King 
of the Line Pool, is gone for ever. 


IN CAMP. 


By LOU RODMAN POLLEY. 


Take off the saddles—kick off the shaps— 
(Up on the tree trunk the woodpecker raps). 
Put up the tent—turn into camp— 

(On the pine needles the tired horses stamp). 


Dan, get old Blaze Face! 


Bring the grays, Bill! 


We've oats enough here to give each horse his fill. 
Got the grouse stewing? Gee! that smells fine! 
Mingled with odars of coffee and pine. 

Light your pipes, and—Say! boys, don’t you pity 
The poor devils grilling, back there in the city? 











OUR FISHING TRIP TO IRIS LAKE. 


A Chronicle of Sport in the Highlands of Ontario. 


By C. W. 


There’s days when the fish won’t bite. 
It’s either too calm, or else too rough; 
It's either too warm, or not warm enough ; 
It’s either too cloudy, or the sun’s too bright; 
The wind’s the wrong way, or the moon’s not right; 
It’s either too wet, or else it’s too dry, 
Or for some other reason, you can’t tell why, 
Bat there’s days when the fish won’t bite. 


There’s days when the fish won’t bite. 
You may try every lure, you may try every bait; 
You may do what you will, and wait and wait 
From morning till noon, and from noon till night. 
Bat you won’t get a nibble, though you try all your 
might. 
You may grumble or swear, 
But the fish don’t care— 
For there’s days when the fish won’t bite. 


But there’s days when the fish will bite! 
When it ain’t too calm, and it ain’t too rough, 
Whea it ain’t too warm, but just warm enough; 
And the big old fellows—O joy! how they fight! 
Your rod’s bent double as you keep your line tight. 
How they leap! How they run! 
Gee whizz! but it’s fun! 
On the days when the fish will bite! 


After a long, hot journey from Ottawa 
to the Highlands of Ontario, we took 
our ease in our inn—the Highland Inn, 
Algonquin Park—and completed arrange- 
ments for our trip to the woods. There 
were five in the party: first and fore- 
most, the Photographer (samples of 
whose work are given herewith), two 
newspaper men, a gentleman usher, and 
a poet. One of the newspaper men, not 
a canoe expert, managed to spill himself 
and the Poet in the drink, and this, with 
the plague of flies, drove the rhymer 
back to the clearing the second day out. 
But that is another story. 

There are many things to see and think 
about on the journey to Algonquin Park 
from Ottawa; but chief is the plentiful 
evidence of Canada’s great crime in the 
wanton destruction of her forest riches. 
Lumbermen were reckless in the old 
days, and they are only a little better 
If they had only cut down trees 
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and sent them to market, there would be 
plenty of timber yet; but they left all 
the débris where it fell, makiag it an 
ideal nurse for a big fire whea a chance 
spark dropped that way, and of all the 
mighty pines of long ago hardly a trace 
remains, save a few rampikes here and 
there and either a new growtk of small 
poplar and spruce, or, if burmed over 
for the second or third time, bare rock 
only. Everywhere in the woods are huge 
trunks of fallen pines, moss-cevered and 
rotten, that were culled for knots or 
some slight imperfection 40 or 50 years 
ago, but which would be harvested care- 
fully in these latter days. Indeed, up the 
Gatineau, where the trees have not lain 
so long, the old logs are being barked 
and cleaned up, and make enough good 
lumber to pay for the work. The spring 
drive on the Madawaska is in progress as 
we pass, and an army of lumber-jacks is 
guiding the logs to their destination. A 
few good sticks are still coming out, but 
much of the drive is poor, small stuff. 
Everything counts as a log these days. 
We are told that for some of the mills, 
drawing supplies for limit in Algonquin 
Park, this will be the last season, as the 
Ontario Government has bought out the 
limit holders and logging operations will 
come to an end for lack of, material. 
Around some of these mills settlements 
have sprung up, with comfortable and 
even elegant houses in some cases, and 
one cannot help but think of the hardship 
to poor people who have acquired homes 
which will be worthless when the mills 
close, as there will be no other industry 
to replace lumbering. While some of the 
lake shores are green to the water, others 
have been flooded by dams to facilitate 
the movement of logs—leaving a fringe 
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of dead and dying timber, which it will 
take half a century or more to replace 
when better conditions prevail. 

For much of the way the railway 
skirts the Madawaska River, which here 
and there broadens into lakes. Where 
the water is rapid, as it is in the vicinity 
of Madawaska Station, there are deep, 
shady pools below stretches of foaming 
water, 


‘* With a raw, right-angled log jam at the end,’’ 


where one just knows there are trout, 
and longs to spare a day or two to con- 
firm his opinion. Not so many, perhaps, 
as a quarter of a century ago, but no trou- 
ble to make a good catch at the right 
season, which a local enthusiast tells us is 
just before the log drive is over. At this 
time a dam at the foot of Cache Lake 
pens up the water, but when the logs 
have gone past the stagnant flood is re- 
leased—carrying poison with it and driv- 
ing the dainty trout into more congenial 
habitations. One might do much worse 
than spend a few May days with Mada- 
waska as headquarters. 

The plunge from civilization into the 
woods is quite abrupt in Algonquin Park. 
In five minutes from the hotel we made 
our first portage, and the second, ten 
minutes later, brought us into a dense 
wood, carpeted with beautiful flowers, 
many of which recalled woodland wan- 
derings in the fishing days of boyhood. 
Here were a few belated triliums, with a 
delicate pink centre, the lovely trailing 
arbutus, the square-petaled partridge 
berry, a dazzling white starwort, red-ber- 
ried winter-green, and a few other ac- 
quaintances. In the swamps were seen 
clusters of carnivorous pitcher plants 
and an abundance of orchids, mostly pink 
lady slippers, but a few rarer kinds. In 
every clear space huckleberry bushes 
abounded, full of blossoms and assur- 
ance of luscious fruit in the late summer. 
Still another carry, in ten minutes more, 
and out into Cranberry Lake—one of the 
most picturesque in the Park labyrinth. 
We paddled down its whole length, ne- 
gotiated a mile portage at the northern 
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end that taxed the endurance of guides 
(out for the first time this season) and 
ourselves alike, and then into a slough, 
with a lift into Polly Lake—a narrow 
sheet of water reputed to be devoid of 
fish, though this is likely a slander. Ona 
hot day these portages lengthen them- 
selves out amazingly, and one is inclined 
to agree with the guides that they were 
measured in the winter with a bob-sleigh, 
and the tongue thrown in every once in a 
while for good measure. 

We camped for the night on Ward’s 
Island near Polly’s head; next morning 
loaded our cargo, only to discharge it 
again within a couple of hundred yards; 
made a rather long portage through an 
open hardwood forest, and discovered 
Linda’s Lake. The roughest portage of 
all, up hill and down dale, brought us to 
Iris Lake, where we made a perma- 
nent camp at the foot. This is a small 
basin, about eight miles from the Park 
Station, but has been very Kittle fre- 
quented, even by the Park rangers, for 
there were none of the regulation cot- 
ton posters to be seen in the neighbor- 
hood, and only one previous party had 
left their cards on the blazed trunk of a 
cedar tree. An unverified tradition is to 
the effect that one of the early explorers 
of the Park gave the names of his three 
daughters—Polly, Linda and Iris—to 
this group of lakes. They must have 
been pretty girls if they sized up in 
loveliness with their namesakes. 

Just a word about going to camp, 
which is an art—especially the bed-mak- 
ing, by which clever guides transform 
a huge pile of spruce or balsam boughs 
into one of the most delightful of sleep- 
ing couches. The aromatic greenery is 
stripped down to small proportions and 
laid shingle-wise till a depth of two or 
three feet is reached, and no mattress of 
hair or feathers can ever compare with 
it. In addition to good tents, we had in- 
dividual mosquito-bars, so that the shrill 
treble of these pesky things and their 
sharp bite disturbed us not. 

While waiting at the foot of Iris for 
the guide to arrive with the temts, two 
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of us, who had pushed on ahead to pick 
out a camping ground, caught several 
speckled or red trout with worms in a 
few minutes. They were of good size— 
a pound each or over—and we looked 
forward to great sport. We had fair 
luck next day with live minnows; but 
neither at early dawn or at dewy eve 
could we persuade even one to rise to a 
fly, though they were journeying in all 
directions. For the next three days we 
caught trout enough to eat—all large 
ones—but there was no temptation to 
useless slaughter. Had the fishing been 
any better, we would have been com- 
pelled to return them to the water—for, 
owing to the distance, we could not bring 
any fish out. Rambles here and there 
through the hardwood forest were de- 
lightful in our odd hours. 

No one can visit the Park without ap- 
preciating the wisdom of the Government 
of Ontario, in setting aside this splen- 
did game sanctuary, with strict regula- 
tions for its management. No firearms 
other than a revolver are allowed to be 
carried, and the greatest carefulness as to 
fire is insisted upon. In consequence, 
large and small wild life abounds. The 
woods are full of deer and moose sign, 
and we saw deer a-plenty, though the 
moose eluded us. The wolf’s long howl 
was frequently heard in the night 
watches, and the silence was often punc- 
tuated with the flap of a beaver’s tail 
upon the water. Once in a while an 
otter amused us with its seal-like antics, 
and loons made love in the lakes—laugh- 
ing loudly at times, as the spirit moved 
them. And from the earliest dawn till 
after sunset comes over and over again 
the sweet trillings of the seldom-seen lit- 
tle warbler, who, more even than the 
wild flowers, recalls the days of long 
ago. It seems his note is brighter and 
more cheery than of old; for, while he 
then sang of hard times, so the people 
say, and had reason to, he now certainly 
takes the octave merrily, with his 


**Good times in Canady! Canady! Canady!’’ 


This seems a favorable year for feath- 
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ered game, the long dry spring suiting 
the birds in their nesting operations. We 
saw numerous partridges, and, from the 
action of the females, judged that the 
nests were not far away. 

Why didn’t we catch more trout? was 
the riddle that would not be solved. Each 
had a different theory, but all agreed 
that the trout were too fat; for minnows 
fairly swarmed, and when a lusty red- 
specker could scoop in a pint of minnows 
at a gulp, and continue the meal ad in- 
finitum, it was almost too much to ex- 
pect that he would bother much about 
finding a single minnow trailing after a 
canoe, or waste his time jumping at a 
tiny, artificial fly, except as a diversion. 
Some of the guides swore by the moon, 
insisting that there was little use fish- 
ing when the orb of night was on the 
wane, and one of the newspaper men 
who was full of wise saws quoted the 
old adage, “ Light of the moon for trout ; 
dark of the moon for bass.” That this 
condition was only temporary, we 
learned from subsequent letters from 
parties who made large catches in Iris 
Lake, after we had left and the moon 
had changed—as witness the front cover 
illustration of this issue of Sports 
AFIELD. So perhaps Luna was the cul- 
prit, after all. 

On our return trip we camped for a 
night on Cranberry Lake, which is con- 
tinually fished, day in and day out, be- 
ing so easily accessible, and, whether 
minnows were scarcer or the phase of 
the moon had changed, we had a good 
catch of both red and grey trout morn- 
.ing and evening—getting plenty to eat 
and a nice package for each of us to 
distribute to friends at home. These 
fish were kept without ice and were 
landed at home in perfect condition. 
How did we do it? When the fish were 
brought in, they were immediately 
cleaned and hung up in a spruce tree 
and afterwards placed on a rack near 
the fire, where they got the smoke for 
an hour or two. Then each was pep- 
pered inside, rolled separately in paper, 
all of them put in a bag and cared for 














ALL READY FOR A DAY’S FISHING.——Algonquin National Park. Ontario, 
On Line of Grand ‘I'runk Railway System. 
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in cold storage at the hotel over night. 
In the morning we selected what we 
wanted, wrapped them twice in a news- 
paper, put them in our dunnage bags, 
and found at breakfast at home on the 
third morning that they retained their 
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were no flies. Any one who goes into 
the woods in June or July cannot ex- 
pect to escape them, though they disap- 
pear later in the season. These pests both- 
ered me very little, but the other members 
of our party were badly punished at times 

















OUR PATIENT FISHERMAN ENIOYING AN AFTERNOON’S SPORT. 
Algonquin National Park. Ontario. 


On Line ot Grand Trunk Railway System. 





flavor perfectly—much better in fact 
than any we had ever kept before for so 
long a time packed in ice in grass or 
moss. 

It would be idle to claim that there 


when they neglected to use dope of one 
kind or another. Each had his favorite 
preparation, but the general opinion was 
that an old-fashioned fly oil, made after 
a long remembered Gaspé recipe, was the 







































GETTING READY FOR SUPPER.——Algonquin National Park. Ontario. 
On Line of Grand Trunk Railway System. 





most effective. This was simply pine 
tar, with enough castor oil to reduce it 
to the consistency of thick molasses and 
a very small quantity of carbon bisul- 
phide, the odor of which was not percep- 


tible, though seemingly distasteful to 
the flies, in which category is included 
mosquitos, black flies, sand flies, deer 
flies, and possibly other kinds. This 
mixture doesn’t look nice when you first 
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put it on. It is hard on clothes and 
wouldn’t do with a dress suit, but it does 
the work, lasts longer than other kinds, 
is soothing to the skin and washes off 
easily. Who cares for looks in the 
woods? To simplify matters, one can 
carry a small can of oil of tar and mix 
it with pork fat as needed. 

Finishing our fishing in Cranberry 
Lake before noon, we feasted for the 
last time on trout, cooked as only a 
good guide can do it, broke camp, packed 
up our dunnage, and in a couple of hours 
were washing off the stains of the woods 
in a luxurious hot bath in the Highland 
Inn, shaving off the beards of a week’s 
growth and getting with regret into the 
garb of civilization once more. 

I feel like saying a good word or two 
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for our guides. We had five, and better 
men in the woods than four of them 
we could not ask for. Big, burly Jim 
Fetterly, boss of the bunch, with great 
genius for organization and a terror to 
work; Smith Cochrane, a born fisher- 
man, with an endless flow of amusing 
chat; Bud Woodcock, slow of speech but 
full of woods experience; and Ezra 
Ward, a positive genius in cooking over 
a camp-fire. Things will surely run 
smoothly with any one who has all or 
any of them in his Park journeyings. 

It was a lovely outing. But we would 
like to know why the trout wouldn’t rise 
to a fly in Iris Lake? And any further 
light on the subject will be gratefully re- 
ceived. 


THE LAST BOAT. 


By J. ALVIN BIGGERS, M. D. 


HERE were four of us on duty at a 
military telegraph station several 
hundred miles up the Yukon, in the 

interior of far-away Alaska—namely, the 
Sergeant who was the operator-in-charge, 
Tom Chriswell, Jim Garner, and myself. 
Jim had just come in with the startling 
announcement that he had decided to take 
unto himself a wife. 

“What's that?” asked the Sergeant, 
while the rest of us stood agape, too 
astonished for words. 

“ Surest thing you know! I’m going 
to be married next Sunday morning at 
the Mission,” he replied. 

The Sergeant smiled. “ Olga, I sup- 
pose? - But I still believe you are joking 
with us.” 

“ No—I’m not joking. Olga’s the one 
who draws the booby prize masquerading 
as Yours Truly.” 

“Aw! get out!” ejaculated Tom 
Chriswell, disgustedly. “You know 
very well you’re not going to turn squaw- 
man, with that little girl on the outside 
waiting for you.” 


For an instant there was an awkward 
pause, during which Garner’s face had 
taken on a dark frown—an angry flush 
mounting his cheeks as he turned and 
looked straight into the eyes of his best 
friend. None of us, excepting Tom, 
would have dared question the actions 
of the impetuous, fiery tempered Gar- 
ner—especially when they related to an 
affair of the heart. Finally, as the lines 
of his face softened, he answered slowly: 
“I’m to be discharged this fall and I 
expect to remain in this country. for 
several years at least. I’ve just got to 
have a housekeeper. There’s no place 
like home—if a woman is there. Boys, 
I don’t regard Olga as a squaw, for she 
is more than half white, intelligent, edu- 
cated and refined—besides being a splen- 
did housekeeper. As for the girl on the 
outside, don’t worry about her. She’s 
not in mourning for me,” he added, 
bitterly. 

“Well, if you feel that way about it, 
I suppose we'll have to congratulate 
you,” said Tom—holding out his hand. 
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“ Thanks,” he murmured, in response 
to our good wishes, and then, as the 
instrument clicked out a call for the Ser- 
geant, Jim strode from the room, out 
across the mossy stretch of ground in 
front of the station, and down towards 
the river. 

“Too bad he’s locoed about that half- 
breed Siwash,” growled Tom, as we 
gazed at the splendid physique of the 
handsome young rascal, dressed in his 
natty, well fitting uniform of Army blue. 
He wore the regulation campaign hat, 
jauntily tilted at the proper angle to show 
to the best advantage his brown, curly 
locks, which must have been the despair 
and envy of more than one swain back in 
the States. He was altogether a bright, 
jovial, boyish fellow—just the kind of 
a man that a girl, especially an Indian 
maiden, would fall in love with. After 
he had passed from view, I picked up the 
photograph that lay on a table near his 
bunk and looked at the pictured face of 
his former sweetheart, while a great pity 
welled up in my heart for the sweet 
young girl, as I thought of Jim Garner’s 
unfaithfulness. 

We had just gone through a long, 
tedious winter that would have proved 
monotonous indeed, had not some of the 
younger folks of the Siwash gentry 
taken the matter in hand and personally 
seen to the entertainment of the four 
lonesome, homesick representatives of 
the Army stationed at the village of 
Unamak. Several social events were 
reeled off the calendar during the long 
winter, and it was at one of these func- 
tions that Garner met the dusky damsel 
whom he later declared could be no other 
than his affinity. The girl was fairly 
good looking and possessed some educa- 
tion, as learning goes in that primitive 
country, having been brought up at the 
Holy Cross Mission, where, as a young 
woman, she made her home with the 
Sisters. Since becoming acquainted, Jim 
and Olga had indulged in several clan- 
destine meetings, which had resulted in 
the Mother Superior’s sending Mr. James 
Edlow Garner a note, summoning him to 
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her august presence. After that, he 
made his calls at the Mission parlor, and 
a few days later startled us with: the 
angouncement of his approaching mar- 
riage, as recorded earlier in this nar- 
rative. 

They were married early Sunday 
morning. So early, in fact, that Torn 
had to be separated from his bed by 
main force, so that he might officiate as 
best man. It was a gala day in the 
village, for Olga was easily the most 
popular young woman in that region. 
both with whites and natives. She was 
a jolly, good-natured girl and wholly 
unlike the sullen, unfriendly native girls 
of our acquaintance. 

“T’ve got to build a house now, and it 
must be the finest one in town,” Jim 
remarked, one day shortly after the cere- 
mony. “I want to whip-saw the logs, 
and the house must be two stories high.” 

“All right,” said the Sergeant. ‘“ Go 
as far as you like. Put a man here at 
the station in your place and you may 
go up the river after your timber.” 

In a few days he set out with a party 
of two natives and a white man, rowing 
up the Koyukuk River for a raft of logs. 
Olga did not go along, but stood down 
by the water’s edge, waving after him 
till the canoe passed out of sight around 
the bend; and when she turned away, 
two large tears glistened on her cheeks. 

In a few days she received word that 
Jim had been hurt. It was about mid- 
night when the news came, but still light 
enough to travel. Hurriedly launching a 
frail birch-bark canoe, she put out— 
fighting and struggling against the 
mighty current for twenty miles: then 
waded through swamps and sloughs, en- 
countering hordes of mosquitos—finally 
locating them in a rude cabin that seemed 
to cling with desperation to the side of 
an almost precipitous bluff. After a 
nerve-racking effort, she finally succeed- 
ed in reaching the hut, where she found 
Jim exhausted and suffering agonies 
from a broken thigh. Her own toil, 
hunger and hardships were soon forgot- 
ten as she set about tenderly nursing 
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her husband back to health. But it was 
many long weeks before they returned to 
the village. 

That fall, by the time Garner was dis- 
charged from the service and before navi- 
gation closed, the house was finished and 
furnished. There was certainly some 
class to that house: four large, com- 
fortable rooms and two stories high; 
the logs whip-sawed inside and out, cor- 
ners squared to a nicety, double sash 
windows and doors and flooring of 
dressed lumber. Olga had helped whip- 
saw the lumber—the hardest work any 
one ever indulged in. If I should be 
called upon to devise a means of torture, 
whip-sawing would instantly occur to me. 
It is certainly soul-trying and guaranteed 
to break any back not made of rubber. 
Jim’s wife helped to build the house and 
was as proud as a queen when they 
moved in. 

The next spring he went to work on a 
steamer plying between St. Michael and 
Dawson. When he left Olga standing 
on the bank, holding the baby, he kissed 
them both affectionately, promising to re- 
turn as soon as the boating season was 
over. The baby was now a lusty fellow, 
bidding fair to grow up as handsome as 
the elder Jim. 

Several weeks later I noticed Olga 
moving her belongings to a little hovel 
near our station building. 

“Have you heard from Jim lately?” 
I enquired. 

“Yes; I just got a letter from him. 
He says for me to move out and give 
our house to Peter Driscoe; he has sold 
it to him for twelve hundred dollars. 
Peter brought me the letter on the 
Powers. I thought Jim would sure be 
on that boat, but he wasn’t.” She was 
looking thin and haggard, for this was 
the first news she had received from Jim 
since he left. “I don’t know why Jim 
sold the house; it’s too late to build 
another one. And why didn’t he come 
back on the Powers? That’s the boat he 
works on.” 

“Oh! he’ll be up on one of the other 
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boats. There'll be at least two more 
up the river yet,” I encouraged. 

Two days later another boat passed, 
while Olga stood down on the beach, 
looking longingly for Jim. It was now 
growing colder every day, for winter was 
near at hand; flurries of snow scurried 
ahead of the biting wind which tore the 
few remaining leaves from birch and 
cottonwood and tucked them safely in 
their winter’s bed. 

“ St-e-e-eam Bo-o-o-oat! Ste-e-e-eam 
Bo-o-o-oat!” The cry was taken up and 
passed on joyously throughout the vil- 
lage. I walked down towards the beach, 
and far down the river could be seen 
volumes of black smoke belching from 
the steamer’s funnels. I could hear the 
mighty coughing of the exhausts as the 
engines battled against the swift current. 
I hurried back to the cabin, knowing that 
it would be several minutes before the 
boat reached the village. The operator 
was talking with the next station, forty 
miles below. 

“What boat is that coming now?” 
clicked over the wire. 

“It’s the Leon. She’s the last boat up 
this year.” 

In a moment the gossiping ceased and 
the wire remained idle for a time. Then 
came our call again: “ N-u, N-u, N-u.” 

“T-I, N-u,” answered the Sergeant, 
closing the circuit and receiving a mes- 
sage from St. Michael. 

After the message had been O. K.d the 
operators began the usual gossip over 
the wire. One item was to the effect 
that the steamer Roanoke had sailed that 
morning for Seattle. 

“Anybody sail with her 
know?” queried the Sergeant. 

“Yes. Jim Garner sailed with her,” 
clicked out the instrument. 

“Repeat last name,” broke in the 
Sergeant. 

“ Jim Garner. He got homesick. Had 
to see his girl, he said,” chattered the 
brassy instrument. The Sergeant rose 
from his desk, pale and angry. By this 
time the Leon was passing the village in 


that we 














mid-stream, and our eyes fell upon a lone 
figure down by the water’s edge, clasping 
her baby to her breast. As the great 
steamer passed from view, I asked: 
“Who will tell Olga that Jim has 
gone?” 

“TI don’t know. I can’t!” the big- 
hearted Sergeant replied in a choking 
voice. 

In a few moments she tottered into 
the office. “Sergeant, is that the last 
boat?” 

“Yes, Olga—it’s the last this year,” 
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he returned—looking out of the window 
across the tundra. A rending sob shook 
the frame of the girl, as she turned and 
passed out, holding her boy tight to her 
bosom. 

“Tf there isn’t a hell, there ought to 
be!” muttered the Sergeant that night, 
when, above the howling of the wind, we 
could hear the moans and sobs of the 
heart-broken, forsaken girl mother, as 
she lay in her tumble-down hut, which 
looked like a bit of wreckage dotting the 
desolate, wind-swept tundra. 


HOW I KILLED A LION. 


By A. De Sr. CHAMAS. Transtatep By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


OME years ago, while in charge of a 
prospecting expedition in the Mos- 
samedes country, in a part of Africa 

situated between the coast and the Cuciem 
River, a strange and unlooked-for ad- 
venture befell me, which may interest 
those who are fond of such experiences. 
We had just left the Osendietois, a small 
tributary of the Cuciem, and were head- 
ing towards the source of the Rhinoceros. 
This stream received its name from the 
Boer hunters, because of the great num- 
bers of the rhinoceros family that were to 
be found in this wild region, where only 
the hunter ever came to fight his way 
through the endless leagues of thorny 
shrubs that covered the face of the earth. 
I was especially interested in the scenes 
we beheld from day to day, and eager to 
determine the origin of the many speci- 
mens of promising quartz that had been 
brought from up the river. 

It was early in the morning, when the 
convoy had taken up the day’s march, 
that I rode ahead of the blacks and the 
four great wagons, each drawn by four- 
teen yoke of oxen. This I had done to 
be out of hearing of the continual yells 
and shouts of the carriers and drivers and 
to escape the clouds of dust stirred up by 
the ponderous caravan. For nearly an 
hour I had gone slowly along the banks 





of the Rhinoceros, riding here and there 
as different objects drew my attention. 
Sometimes I came upon small volcanic 
hills, with black rocks traversed by veins 
of feldspar and quartz that glowed with 
tints that varied with the iron in their 
composition; again there would be en- 
countered the dry beds of water courses, 
full of sand, and bordered and shaded by 
the foliage of giant musiati and mupapa 
trees, bringing to mind the beautiful vis- 
tas of Parisian parks. These water courses 
(called Omorambos by the natives) were 
the work shops of the prospector. In 
the rainy seasons they became deep and 
irresistible torrents that swept from the 
bed-rocks the débris of ages and depos- 
ited in great piles specimens of every 
mineral along their banks At one of 
these ravines I was halted by the sight 
of what the miners call the bankett (which 
is thought to always indicate the presence 
of gold). I left my horse, with the reins 
thrown over his head and hanging to the 
ground, which had learned that any at- 
tempt to run would cause entanglement, 
while it might peacefully graze at leisure 
upon the tufts of capius here and there. 

I had just begun sampling the rock, 
and had already struck the bankett several 
blows with my geological hammer, when 
the quick snort of the horse warned me 








that something had alarmed it. In a 
moment I was by its side, carrying my 
loaded carbine, as usual in a strange and 
wild land. The horse was nervous and 
restive, looking from one side to the 
other ; but by taking hold upon the bridle 
I was able to go forward to seek the cause 
of his uneasiness. A great thorn-tree 
stood 500 feet away, and as my eyes 
were fixed upon it there dawned upon me 
the fact that one, two, five—six lions were 
beneath it. Two of them (cubs) were 
playing with their mother, tumbling her 
about with splendid joy; another, black- 
maned and kingly, lay tranquilly with hjs 
great muzzle resting upon his front paws ; 
while two more, that evidently had scented 
danger, stood erect and alert, as if ready 
to meet an enemy. 

Almost instinctively I had brought my 
Martini to my shoulder, and, with a haste 
that I regretted before the sharp report 
of the gun was heard, fired almost at 
random at the group. The lioness and 
the cubs sprang to their feet with the old 
monarch of the party, surprised, but not 
apparently frightened. There was a sud- 
den and deep growling roar from one of 
the others, and all six disappeared from 
sight in the thick brush. I followed very 
cautiously in their direction, still wonder- 
ing at my recklessness, until I arrived at 
the mupapa under which they had rested. 
Here a few drops upon the withered 
leaves indicated that one of the lions had 
been wounded. For some time I stood 
looking about me, deeming it best to de- 
lay any further pursuit, although my 
pride would not allow me to give up the 
quest that might be full of danger. After 
making sure of my supply of shells, ex- 
amining my rifle and loading it, I left the 
horse, and cautiously took up the trail of 
the wounded animal. As I advanced, 
the drops of blood became more frequent 
and larger, and there were splashes of it 
upon the pebbles in the way it had gone. 
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I once more crossed the ravine where I 
had been examining the rocks, and then 
became entangled in a thicket of thorny 
brush that tore my clothing and stopped 
my progress, while cruelly scratching my 
hands and face. 

Tired of trying to go ahead under such 
circumstances, and also governed by the 
fear of a dangerous encounter, I was 
about to go back to my horse, when 
another loud roar was heard close by, 
like the first I had heard. Then I saw 
the lion, crouched under a bush, licking 
its wound; at the same instant it saw me, 
200 feet away, and rose to its feet. This 
time I took a careful aim and pressed 
the trigger. What followed I still re- 
member only indistinctly as a kind of 
dream. A furious leap and tumult, a 
fierce roar, and a great black-maned 
monster springing at me through the 
hedge-like brush that was smashed in 
the savage charge. I had slipped another 
shell into my gun, and as the lion seemed 
to almost stand up erect before me, with 
its breath in my face, I fired point-blank 
at its breast and fell backwards over a 
root, just as the bullet took effect and the 
lion fell almost beside me. When I re- 
gained my feet at a safe distance, I saw 
that the danger was past and examined 
the dead monarch. The last ball fired 
had proved fatal in breaking a shoulder 
and penetrating the chest. One of the 
others had gone through the neck, and 
the third had penetrated the abdomen. 
There was for a moment a frantic strug- 
gle before the lion drew its last breath, 
in which it scattered in all directions the 
pebbles amongst which it had fallen. 
Still trembling with excitement, I realized 
the danger I had escaped, such realiza- 
tion never coming to one until the time 
for action is past. Since then I have had 
other encounters with lions—once with a 
group of twelve—but never with such 
vivid memories following it in after days. 


NG. 
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WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS, 


THE INDIAN FIGHT AT LAMPASAS AND A SCRAP WITH MEXICANS. 


By Carr. R. L. MILLER. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART III. 


(See Frontispiece— page 200.) 


CLOSED my preceding article with 
an account of the capture of the 
Taylor Gang and their escape from 

the steamer on its way to Galveston, 
Texas. Lieutenant Robertson and his 
men joined the Company while we were 
recuperating at the Sulphur Springs near 
Lampasas. The night following the day 
of their arrival a bunch of Comanches 
attempted to stampede the stock of the 
campers, whose habit it was to come 
every summer in their wagons from all 
over the State for a stay of three or four 
weeks, to drink and bathe in the sulphur 
water. The stock would be picketed 
along the creek bottoms to graze during 
the day; then brought in at sundown 
and tied to the trees near the tents. The 
night in question was lighted by a quarter 
moon, just bright enough to see objects 
indistinctly at a short distance. The 
campers’ tents were stretched along an 
earth bluff, some ten feet above the bed 
of the stream. We were some 400 yards 
below their camp and on the opposite 
side of the creek. Just before day, we 
awoke on the jump—our ears ringing 
with the blood curdling yells of the 
Indians, interspersed with gun shots and 
the bellowing of cattle, the screams of 
women and children and the cursing and 
yelling of white men. It was several 
minutes before we could pick out and 
saddle our horses and gallop up to the 
camp. We needed no one to tell us 
what had happened. We could hear the 
Indians off in the woods, driving the cat- 
tle and horses of the campers out towards 
the open prairie country. We immedi- 
ately turned back to recross the ford, 
which was close to our camp, and started 


up-stream in pursuit of the stock lifters. 
We passed a number of horses and cows 
in the dim light in the woods. Our 
progress was necessarily slow, as we did 
not know at what moment we might run 
into an ambush, and, owing to the dark- 
ness, there was great danger of being un- 
horsed and injured by the overhanging 
limbs or butting into the'trunks of the 
trees. We came out to open country at 
sunrise but could see no signs of the In- 
dians. A two-mile ride along the edge 
of the timber convinced us that they had 
not come out on this side of the stream. 
Captain Mac ordered me to take a couple 
of men and ride back towards camp and 
collect what stock we could find; while 
he with the main body of the Company 
struck out at a right angle and in the di- 
rection of the creek, to find the trail of 
the Comanches and the stock they had 
gotten away with. On our ride back, we 
spread out within hearing distance of each 
other and rounded up a number of horses 
and cattle before we reached the campers. 
We met a number of them searching 
through the timber for their animals, but 
in such a frightened, helpless sort of way 
that they were not accomplishing much. 
Just as we rode up to the stream oppo- 
site the camp, I was greatly non-plussed 
to see two white faces peering above a 
drift log near the opposite side of the 
creek some distance below me. On rid- 
ing down opposite them, I saw the heads 
sink down out of sight on the other side 
of the log. I called out, ‘What are you 
doing there? Come out or I'll fire!” 
Slowly two heads, then shoulders fol- 
lowed by bodies, rose out of the water, 
which was up to their waists, and I saw 
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that they were a man and a woman. 
“Please don’t shoot, Mister! We are 
coming over to you,” the woman said in 
a quavering voice. The man seemed too 
frightened to talk or to even know where 
he was. I learned from them that the 
Indians had ridden or driven some of the 
stock over their tent, knocking them out 
of their extemporized bed, and as soon 
as they could get on their feet they had 
flopped over the earth bank, which was 
only a few steps away, into the cre¢k and 
had been crouching behind the log in the 
water for over two hours, afraid to move. 

The Indians (of which there were 
about fifty, as we afterwards found out) 
had sent some half-dozen of their num- 
ber into the camp soon after their arrival 
to reconnoitre, cut the stock loose, and 
then return to their main body, when all 
in a bunch, as I have just described, 
stampeded the whole lot through the 
timber, to be picked up later. They 
knew nothing of our presence, as we 
learned from one of three of them cap- 
tured during the day by the men under 
Captain Mac. When we crossed back 
over the ford and rode into the tenters’ 
camp, we found that no one had been 
killed but several of the men and women 
had been wounded during the promiscu- 
* ous firing in the dark, possibly by some 
of their own people. 

As soon as we could restore something 
like order, we started along the trail of 
the fleeing cattle and Indians, taking all 
of the men who could find mounts with 
us. A few miles up the creek we met 
Captain Mac and the men, returning with 
a part of the stock and three of the In- 
dians, one of whom spoke English. They 
were all three pretty badly shot up—one 
of them dying before we left camp next 
morning. From the one who could talk 
English we learned that they had come 
in from the western frontier to run out 
any stock they could find. That they 
had been riding principally at night, lying 
in the timber by day, and that just at 
dark the day before they had waylaid 
and killed the mail driver. Captain Mac 
sent out a squad of his men with a light 
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spring-wagon borrowed from a camper 
to where the Indian stated the rider had 
been killed, to bring in the body. They 
returned in about three hours with it. 
The poor fellow looked like a human 
pin-cushion. There must have been over 
fifty arrows sticking in his body; his scalp 
was gone and there were other mutila- 
tions unspeakable. Although a few of 
the Indians had guns, they all at that 
time carried bows and arrows. We saw 
that the English speaking Indian could 
not live more than a few hours, so we 
decided to let him alone. The other 
two we turned over to the campers. A 
few of our men went with them out into 
the timber. In an hour or so they re- 
turned—without the Indians. 

I asked the Indian his name. This he 
refused to answer. I then asked him 
why they left their arrows in the mail 
rider’s body. This he for a while refused 
to tell. His constant cry was for water 
—‘‘ Water! water! water!: Give me wa- 
ter!’ I told the men standing around 
not to give him a drop until he answered 
my questions. Finally, with a fiendish 
grin, he said: ‘We leave arrows to 
make you white men mad.” I then 
asked him why they attacked the camp- 
ers while the Rangers were so near. 
“We no know white soldiers so close,” 
he answered. ‘‘We come in from up- 
side creek very late’—meaning they 
came in about midnight from the side 
opposite to our camp, which was screened 
from their view by thick woods between 
us and the campers. From what I could 
force from him they had come further 
east and nearer civilization than they in- 
tended and had really stumbled on the 
campers by accident. The Indian died 
at 10 o’clock that morning and was taken 
out and buried by the men who had dis- 
posed of the other two. After eating a 
hearty meal, which was breakfast and din- 
ner in one, we rode out of Lampasas, on 
our way to our old camp in Uvalde Coun- 
ty. A few days rest there put the horses 
and men in fine fettle and we impatiently 
awaited a call for more active duty. 

This came one morning in the shape 
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of a pinto pony covered with a lather of 
sweat and a cowboy who reeled like a 
drunken man as he dismounted. A stiff 
drink of mescal (the only liquor we had 
in camp), followed by a pint cup of hot 
coffee, put him in shape to inform Cap- 
tain Mac that a bunch of over 500 head 
of cattle had been driven off the evening 
before and the two men in charge killed. 
This bunch was being grazed some dis- 
tance from the ranch house and had been 
gone some ten hours before the loss was 
discovered. Both the men in charge had 
been killed, but the 
loss was not found 
out until 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, 
when our informant 
(one of the three 
men at the house), 
riding out to. the 
range some six 
miles away to bor- 
row a package of 
cigarette tobacco 
from one of the 
range riders, dis- 
covered the dead 
bodies. He at once 
started for our 
camp, saying he 
had heard two days 
before that we were 
back. The ride of 
over fifty miles he 
had made without 
stop, except to 
change horses. He 
brought a lead 
horse with him. 
This was customary with us on long 
trips, as the weight of a man when going 
far and fast soon wears a Texas pony 
down. The two men at the ranch were 
awaiting our arrival—knowing it would 
be folly to attempt to recover their cattle 
from probably twenty to thirty Indians 
or Mexicans. Captain Mac ordered twen- 
ty men to at once get a two days’ ration 
packed up and with an extra horse each 
to be ready to start directly after break- 
fast. I was to go along and the balance 
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of the Company were to stay in camp 
under Lieut. Robertson, to answer any 
call that might be made during our ab- 
sence. The cattle thieves we felt satis- 
fied would drive through Kinney County 
and cross the river opposite the Mexican 
village of Jiménez. 

By 9 o'clock we were on the jump, 
going that long untiring lope that all 
Texas ponies can keep up for hour after 
hour. We rode until the middle of the 
afternoon; then rested an hour. We 
reached the ranch about midnight. The 
two men in charge 
reported that a man 
who passed their 
ranch that evening 
on his way from the 
river, going to Aus- 
tin, had seen the 
cattle at a distance 
and counted eight- 
een men driving 
them. He was cer- 
tain they were Mex- 
icans, as they all 
wore chaps and 
handsome sombre- 
ros, but they were 
too far off for him 
to make them out 
clearly. They were, 
he reported, about 
25 miles from the 
river. 

At4o’clock next 
morning we were in 
the saddle. We had 
made nearly 60 
miles from 9 a. m. 
to II p. m. the day previous. We were 
confident of catching the thieves before 
reaching the river, as cattle cannot be 
driven at the outside more than 20 miles 
a day and not that for any length of time. 
We knew that if they got them across the 
river, we were helpless. Once in the Free 
Zone on the Mexican side (a strip of coun- 
try bordering the river on both sides, into 
which cattle owners from either side can 
come to recover strayed or stolen stock) 
we would have to fight an army of Mex- 
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icans before the stock would be given up. 

Just at sunset we rode up to the river, 
in time to see the Mexicans round up the 
cattle after their swim across the river. 

Without a moment's hesitation Captain 

Mac ordered us to cross. The fording 
was good until we reached the middle of 
the stream, where for about thirty yards 
. the water was deep and swift. We dis- 
mounted, protecting our arms as best we 
‘could. With one hand on our saddle 
pommels, we were dragged through by 
‘our swimming ponies.. Mounting, we 
‘ put out at top speed and within the half- 
hour were within rifle shot of the Mexi- 
cans and within sight of the little Mexi- 
can adobe built town. When we came 
in range, instead of their making for the 
chaparral as we expected them to do, 
‘they made directly for the town. Four 
of our men were ordered to turn the cat- 
- tle back and drive them across the river 
again, while Captain Mac, myself and the 
- balance of our men kept after the fleeing 
Mexicans. Inthe running fight, we killed 
and wounded five. On nearing the town, 
, to our astonishment we saw a hundred 
or more Mexicans, some in cavalry uni- 
forms and others dressed as rancheros, 
in pell-mell order or disorder ride brave- 
ly straight at us, firing as they came. 

At the word of command from Cap- 
tain Mac, we came together, delivered a 
volley which emptied several saddles, 
turned our horses, and at the best speed 
we could get out of our jaded animals 
made for the river some miles away. 
The yelping pack was soon at our heels 
and the bullets were zipping around our 
heads like angry hornets. Williams, my 
companion in the capture of the Taylor 
gang (see preceding issue), was riding by 
my side, when I saw him pitch forward 
in the saddle as if he had been suddenly 
shoved from behind. “Lieutenant, I’m 
done for!” the poor fellow remarked in 
a quiet, level tone. ‘For God’s sake 
get me across the river! Don’t leave me 
on this side with these Greaser devils.” 

“Never fear, old man!” I replied. 
“We'll get you over.” I called to a 
man near me to ride on the opposite side 
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of William’s pony and help me hold him 
in the saddle. We were riding in a front 
line some fifteen feet apart. When I 
think of that fight now, I can’t under- 
stand how a single one of us got out 
alive. The bullets cut down the tall 
grass and weeds, which grew out for a 
long distance from the river, all around 


-us. I, as well as Captain Mac and the 


men, had about abandoned all hope— 
knowing, even if we reached the river, 
that the Mexicans could ride up and 
shoot us at their leisure, while we strug- 
gled through the deep, swift water. 

We were now racing down a slope, 
with the river a half-mile away. We 
could see our men and the recovered 
cattle bunched on the other side and the 
charging crowd of Mexicans not 200 
yards in our rear, when suddenly I heard 
the sharp bark of a small field gun and 
overhead the purring, whining cry of a 
bunch of grape-shot. Then another gun 
barked. We pulled up. The Mexican 
fire had stopped, and, looking back, we 
saw them scampering away at breakneck 
speed. Again and again the two little 
three-pounders spoke. We had left two 
of our men about 300 yards back that 
had been shot while on foot, their horses 
having been killed. Captain Mac ordered 
me to go back with a squad and recover 
the bodies, while he carried Williams 
and the two other badly wounded men 
down to the river. I had no trouble 
about recovering the bodies, as the Mex- 
icans were still on the jump and thorough- 
ly demoralized. After searching for a 
half-hour, we found a boat near an adobe 
hut at a ford a mile or so above us, We 
placed the three wounded men in this and 
in a short time were all back on the 
American side of the river. Here we 
found a squad of United States troops in 
charge of Lieut. B., who were building a 
military telegraph line from Eagle Pass 
to El Paso. They were at work about a 
mile below us, around a bend in the 
river. Our firing had attracted their at- 
tention. The Lieutenant, learning from 
our men who had driven the recaptured 
cattle back that we were so few in num- 
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bers and might run into a trap, deter- 
mined to stand by until the return of 
Captain Mac. ’Twas a good thing for 
us that he did so. 

This scrap kicked up quite a lot of 
political dust and became for a while an 
inter-national squabble of no small pro- 
portion—Mexico claiming that the Texas 
Rangers had come across the Rio Grande 
and had fired on and killed and wounded 
over twenty soldiers and citizens. Theac- 
count of this little squabble can be found 
in the archives of Congress for 1870. 

We were on our way back to our 
Uvalde County camp the next morning. 
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That night Williams and a man named 
Du Val died from their wounds. With 
two or three exceptions, every one of us 
were nipped more or less badly. We 
had four of our ponies killed. Du Val 
lost his life by having his horse shot from 
under him and before we discovered his 
helpless condition he was shot by the 
Mexicans. The two men whose bodies 
we recovered were killed after their 
ponies had been shot and while they 
were on foot. 

My next article will be about the fight 
for the water-hole and a buffalo hunt. 

(To be continued.) 


PET DEER. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


[With Photographs by the Author.] 


aN these magnificent forests 
of British Columbia many 
wild animals roam, all of 
them harmless to man, but 
among themselves many a 
terrible struggle occurs, 
ending only in the death of 
the weakest. On this big Island of Van- 
couver there are many big cowardly 
panthers that daily seek their food. Big. 
families of timber wolves that each day 
must find their prey in these huge fir 
woods. From the dens in the hills each 
spring comes forth an increased number 
of the common black bears. These, too, 
although mainly vegetable eaters, at times 
kill their prey for food. On every hill, 
in every valley, roam the lithe, graceful 
blacktail deer—one of the most beautiful 
animals it has ever been Fritz’s pleasure 
to possess. And this is the way he ob- 
tained it, 

Early’in April there was born beneath 
some sheltering cedar a tiny gray, rabbit- 
looking animal that called in feeble notes 
Weee! weee! whenever its clean limbed 
mother turned her shapely head, with its 
huge pointed ears and its big black eyes, 
towards any and every direction from 





which came the slightest unusual sound. 
For the breaking of a limb, the crunching 
of a leaf, might tell of the low creeping 
body of a panther, intent on making a 
meal of the tiny, trembling youngster 
that lay cuddled up to her breasts. Day 
by day this watchful mother suckled her 
young and searched the hillsides and val- 
leys for an enemy—how she ever hid her- 
self, and this long limbed pet that whim- 
pered at her side during the dark nights, 
when all the beasts and birds of prey 
roam these mighty forests, is a thing of 
wonder to us that love the animals—for 
if she and her youngster, with their 
arrow pointed feet, can trace their way 
through rustling fern and cracking leaf, 
as we have seen them do, without hardly 
a sound, how much more silently can the 
velvet footed panther pass through the 
woods? 

All through the time when this gentle 
gazelle bore its spotted coat the watchful 
mother fed and led it, teaching it to 
nibble the succulent ferns that grew in 
every open patch in hill and valley.. By 
September the youngster was as swift and 
silent as its mother, traveling noiselessly 
when undisturbed, but passing like a grey 
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shadow through the scene, in a series of 
long bounds, when danger threatened. 
Fat and sleek was the young deer. Its 
wide, tall ears learned to distinguish be- 
tween the common sounds of Nature and 
those of its hungry enemies. July and 
August passed. Then there entered into 
the list of its destroyers a new enemy— 
Man. Several times in its yet young 
career it had heard that fateful spitting 
noise of the rifle, or the sharp tongued 
yelp of the Indian dogs that haunt the 
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it. Soon it heard the yelping of the dogs 
—animals it had learned to fear by hered- 
itary instinct. In a series of long, agile 
bounds it leaped along the trail. Off 
along a side path it sped, straight for the 
settlements. Along the river bank its 
path led it. Once, in desperation, it took 
to the water and crossed over, but Alas! 
the dogs splashed in and swam across 
as fast as it had and were now yelping 
on its fresh trail. To add to its fear and 
danger, a big brown object raised up and 








THE YOUNG DEER IN HIS HOME FERNS. 





trails, killing the deer for food alone, 
unaided by any help of their dark-skinned 
master. 

At last came the fatal moment. The 
mother, silently feeding along the trail, 
stopped and looked up for a moment. 
Then fell on her side, convulsively kick- 
ing. A loud voice called “I hit it!” A 
dark form came running down the trail 
—and off darted the little orphan as fast 
as its slim reddish-grey legs could carry 


—flash! Bang!—a charge of No. 6 shot 
whistled past the little grey head with 
the black, glistening eyes. Luckily the 
duck hunter missed and on darted the 
pursued. Now ahead of it lay our own 
beautiful inlet of Sooke, sparkling in the 
rays of an October sun. The tide was 
low and part of the flats lay exposed— 
long brown ribbons in the sea-green 
stretch. Along these the panting young- 
ster sped, deeply imprinting the sands, 
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splashing through the shallows—right 
past the Indian rancheries. The loud 
tongues of the dogs attracted one of the 
members of the band and off he dashed 
for his rifle and down the river bank he 
leaped and off lurched his canoe. With 
powerful strokes he urged it on. Now 
he paused and up came the fatal rifle. 
Bang! Well leaped, little deer! The 
erratic bound saved him and the bullet 
sped harmlessly along its course. Now 
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ing animal and its powers are waning. 
The mongrel curs behind are closing in. 
Once more the dark figure in the canoe 
sits upright. Again the rifle leaps to 
his shoulder. Again the whistling missile 
speeds forwards—and, thank goodness! 
he misses again. Once more the paddle 
is seized. Once more the dogs press for- 
ward. Now the canoe is within fifty 
yards. Down drops the paddle ; up comes 
the glistening barrel of the rifle. A tiny 
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only the deep green waters of the Inlet 
are before the harassed little animal. In 
it plunges with a great splash and off it 
swims—both dogs taking the water be- 
hind it within a minute. Again the pad- 
dler pauses. Again the rifle is pointed. 
3ang! sings the weapon—and a splash 
ahead of the pretty little shapely head 
tells that the now terrified deer is still 
uninjured. The sea water is very cold 
to the heated legs and body of the pant- 


spit of smoke leaps up. Spat! goes the 
bullet—a yard wide of the panting ani- 
mal’s head. Now canoe and dogs urge 
forward. The actions of the dainty little 
deer are spasmodic, powerless. It can 
hear the gasping, water choked growls 
of its pursuers close behind it. One last 
effort—one effort too much—and the 
overstrained beauty loses control of its 
powers and the slim, graceful head sinks 
beneath the cold waters. On top of it 
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the struggling, yelping curs leap and 
press it down. Straight into the churning 
mass speeds the canoe—knocking the 
dogs to the right and left. Out reaches 
a strong arm; a big hand clutches the 
drowning deer and lifts it into the canoe. 
Was it the helpless plight of the poor 
deer? Was it the blood of white an- 
cestors that coursed in his veins—blood 
of a race that ever protects the weaker ? 
Was it the natural instincts of a man to 
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succor the helpless? Whatever it was, 
all honor to the man that gently pressed 
the water out of the grey coat, that care- 
fully laid the head so that any salt water 
in the throat might drain out, that lov- 
ingly carried the poor little thing from 
the canoe to a dry bed of hay in the big 
barn of the rancherie, that fed it care- 
fully with milk and fresh green clover, 
and that gave to my lad Fritz the dearest 
little pet he ever owned. 


THE COLLEGE WAITER. 


By 





HE lofty summit of 
the Mountain was 
hidden by a low-lying 
mass of cumulous 
clouds when Madison 
threw his hateful 
waiter’s jacket aside 
and got into his worn 








but still serviceable 
corduroys. But what 
cared he? The more 


dangerous the ascent, 
the more thoroughly 
would he forget his 
irksome duties, and 
by so much earlier 
would the Hotel, its 
stables, its verandas, 
its lawns and tennis 
courts, which were 
not for him, fade 
from sight, the fetters of service drop 
from him. And then his face softened 
ata memory. She, too, was to climb the 
Mountain this day. Even now, indeed, 
She must have reached the foothills, for 
they had had an early breakfast—they, 
which meant She and Gaylord. His face 
hardened again, and reddened; for he 
saw, as plainly as if it were now before 
him, the tableau of the morning, when 
he had upset her coffee—spilling it on her 
walking costume; how she had sweetly 
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made nothing of it and the omnipresent 
Gaylord had made a sneering remark. 
* x * * 

An hour later Madison was swinging 
along up the bridle-path. Far off to his 
right the scar of the cog railway lay 
upon the face of the Mouritain like some 
carelessly thrown thread. The lower ra- 
vines dwelt in purple shadow. The sum- 
mit peered forth, now and then, and van- 
ished straightway into the mystery of 
the enfolding clouds. Noon came and 
went and still Madison held his way tire- 
lessly on. Not until he had reached 
Half-way Rock did he halt and then but 
for a moment to eat his frugal lunch. 

In the early afternoon he overtook 
the Girl and Gaylord. He saw them 
first some distance ahead. He noted with 
secret satisfaction that of the two she 
appeared much the least weary. She 
was pushing sturdily on, alpenstock in 
hand. Gaylord toiled on behind, with 
no attempt to assist her up the steeper 
places. Apparently he had quite all he 
cared to do to look out for himself. 
Madison took no notice of him whatever 
as he strode easily by. Gaylord on his 
part uttered something between a greet- 
ing and an exclamation of surprise. But 
the Girl! The healthy flush in her face 
deepened. A light as of welcome shone 
in her eyes. She glanced back at her 
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companion and her eyes returned to 
Madison’s in mute comparison. It was 
hard for the latter to remember that some 
three thousand feet below she ate at a 
table where he served. 

“ Isn’t it glorious!” she cried, her face 
aglow. 

“ Divinely glorious,” answered Madi- 
son soberly; but his eyes were not upon 
the distant mountains but upon her, and 
her own fell before them. Then he came 
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He had left the two but a short while 
when he came to the timber-line. The 
path stretched dimly before him into a 
bank of fog-like cloud. Soon this 
wrapped him about in its cold and clam- 
my mist and made him aware for the first 
time of the lowering temperature. But. 
this was familiar ground to Madison. He 
picked the white stones which marked 
the path with the instinct of the natural 
mountain climber for the easiest grades. 
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back to cold earth, for Gaylord had 
drawn abreast of them. “I say, Madi- 
son, or whatever your name is,” he said, 
“T wouldn’t object to one of your din- 
ners now.” Madison bit his lip. The 
Girl frowned. 

“Good luck, and watch out for the 
clouds,” he cautioned the Girl, and, lift- 
ing his cap, he strode on, without deign- 
ing to notice Gaylord. 


Long of wind and with the enduring 
thews and sinews of the trained athlete, 
he presently made out the cluster of 
houses on the summit and gained the 
crest of the Mountain. 


* * * * 


Madison did not remain long on that 
wind-swept pile of rocks. It was March 
there. Inviting September lay below, al- 
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beit now quite hidden by the clouds 
which hung like a dense sea fog about 
the mountain crest. He stopped for a 
breathing space and plunged on down the 
Mountain, partly because he wished to 
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reach the base with a good margin of 


daylight, partly because of a growing 
apprehension that the Girl and her in- 
competent guide had strayed from the 
path. He had gone but a short distance 
in this manner when his forebodings re- 
ceived an additional impetus. With all 
his skill and knowledge he had strayed 
from the path. It no longer lay dimly 
underfoot and the white quartz lay about 
in no sort of alignment. With all the 
resource of one accustomed to take care 
of himself, whatever the predicament, 
Madison circled the mountainside, struck 
the path again after some minutes of 
search and continued on down more cau- 
tiously. And more anxiously, too; for 
he knew that if he could so easily lose 
the path, the inexperienced Girl and the 
inefficient Gaylord had small chances of 
keeping in it. Then he came upon the 
timber-line of a sudden and‘ stopped 
aghast. Somewhere between him and 
the summit, in that world of fog-like 
cloud where one might not see a dozen 
yards ahead, where fathomless ravines 
lay silently awaiting a misstep and the 
cold, raw wind chilled to the bone, the 
Girl wandered on the mountainside. He 
started back with a growing load at his 
heart. 

An hour—two precious hours of day- 
light he spent, quartering the mountain 
slopes with infinite patience. The clouds 
had come to stay and were settling dens- 
er each hour. The damp wind grew more 
piercing as the day waned. The vast 
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silence of the great mountain. took on a 
grewsomeness. And then, in his vain 
searching, Madison came abruptly upon 
the brink of an abyss whose depths were 
lost in the murk of the clouds. Another 
step would have carried him over. He 
shrank back with an involuntary cry, 
strong man that he was. Instantly a 
voice answered his further down the 
mountainside. He called out and a girl’s 
voice answered him. And there he found 
the Girl. Numb with cold, despairing of 
help, the sight of Madison utterly un- 
nerved her. She wept like a child. As 
though she were a child he cheered her 
and brought back her courage. She and 
Gaylord had strayed from the path. She 
had been in the lead and had come upon 
the brink of the ravine suddenly, as had 
Madison; but her already overtaxed 
nerves had not stood the strain as had 
his. She had sunk to the earth with 
barely strength enough to crawl back 
from the edge. She could go no further 
and Gaylord could not help her. He had 
gone for assistance. 

Madison half led, half carried the Gir! 
back to the path. Here some of her 
strength came back to her, and, leaning 
heavily on his arm, she stumbled on: be- 
side him, coming night hovering over 
them like the phantom of Death. But 
they won out. There came a time when 
they emerged from the clouds of a sud- 
den, and the valley lay below them bathed 
in the light of the setting sun. On, down 
to the foot of the Mountain, they hastened 
and reached it as night fell—reached it 
to meet Gaylord, hopelessly late, with a 
searching party. 

It was the “college waiter” who sat 
beside the Girl on the drive home. 




















RHAPSODY OF A NEVADAN. 


By B. 8S. BOTHWELL. 


Pine for the pitiless plain; 

Talk of the tiresome trail; 

Roam by the restless rivers; 

Mourn for the mystic mountains, 
And dine on the dust-driven desert. 





Such hath Fate in store for those who 
cast their lot in vain Nevada — Land 
of the Lofty Sierras. 

Oh! you wayward West! Oh! you 
tiresome trail that trends yon desolate 
mountain! Oh! you rustic sage and un- 
couth cacti, that shelter the skulking, 
howling, night-prowling coyote! Oh! 
you picturesque vales that sleep in the 
sun, wherein feeds the quiet, fortune- 
bearing herd of the lonesome tybo (white 
man). Oh! you harsh Nevada! Long 
ago, in the early days of Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte, the world heard of your 
granite hills, your sunburnt sands, your 
lost rivers, and daring outlaws. We 
dreamed of your hidden wealth, your 
verdant valleys, your sports afield, your 
wild game, and heard the West a-calling. 
We crossed your border line and saw 
the waste of your miraged Painted Des- 
ert. We pitched our fragile tent beside 
the wild Owyhee, and heard, with pleas- 
ure akin to pain, the murmur of its sil- 
very waters which have so often been 
our lullaby. 

The grey dawn creeps o’er the Paiute 
Range, and we go forth to breathe deeply 
of the air of Freedom. The bald eagle 
screams defiantly from his eyrie, far up 
amid those inaccessible crags on frozen 
North Dome. The coyote howls wan- 
tonly from his cave in Skulkers’ Cajion. 
The woodchuck whistles and the magpie 
croaks from their coves in Lost Man’s 
Pass which lies twixt Crazy Crown and 
Battle Butte. The day wears on. We 
travel the long, lone trail across yon 


snow-covered, storm-swept plateau and 
view with admiration and awe those 
mighty rock-ribbed ranges where lingers 
long the vagrant avalanche. Far, far be- 
low us, within the realm of those shel- 
tered valleys, there rules and reigns the 
reckless, stoic Spanish sheep herder with 
his close-feeding flocks. 

Evening draws nigh. We sit alone be- 
side a smouldering camp-fire in Eroth’s 
Haunted Gulch and watch the lavenders 
and blues, the pinks and gold of a bril- 
liant sunset on Paradise Range, while eye 
and brain are gratified and soothed by 
the wonderful beauty of it all. Where 
once a semi-desert frowned and defied, is 
now the abode of a prosperous, contented 
people — peacefyl habitants of the boun- 
tiful Vale of Owyhee. The erstwhile 
savage Piute and Shoshone warriors 
have clipped their long raven hair and 
have scoured their faces and frames with 
the soap of the White Man. They have 
faced about and made good. Today finds 
them useful, progressive citizens, with 
herds on a thousand hills and cash in 
bank. In certain spots the springs have 
been bridled, the waste of waters con- 
served, and the desert has blossomed. 
Flowers, roses, fruit trees, alfalfa and de- 
licious vegetables have abundantly repaid 
the sturdy husbandman. 

Gentle friend and reader of Sports 
AFIELD: before your hairs turn gray, 
your eyes grow dim and your heart is 
sad and heavy, come over the Great Di- 
vide. Stop a little while within the rock- 
rimmed Vale of Owyhee and breathe the 
pure, unpatented medicine of our lofty 
spruce hills. Get new red blood in your 
veins and tone up your system. With 
that new thrill of life your pulse-beats 
will say, with your servant, myself: 
“T’m glad I came this way.” 












A STORM AT SEA. 


By Carr. JOSEPH K. RIDGWAY. 


OR two days the wind had been 
light and variable. Then it only 
came in catspaws, and during the 

last hour had completely boxed the com- 
pass and at last had failed entirely and 
our vessel lay rolling on the long Atlan- 
) Bseee + 2 tic swells, which, as old Jack remarked, 
were enough to make a landsman lose 
his breakfast. The sun seemed to come 
through a haze of smoke, and its intense 
. heat began to make the pitch ooze from 
the deck seams. The Captain would 
walk the deck nervously for a few min- 
utes; then he would scan the horizon in- 
tently or enter the cabin to look at the barome- 
ter. In another minute he would appear on deck 
again and resume his walk. Suddenly he turned to the 
First Officer and said: ‘Mr. Barclay, what do you think 
of the weather?’’ ‘‘ Northeaster,’’ was the laconic answer. 
The Captain again went to look at the barometer, but was 
back on deck almost instantly and said: ‘Mr. Barclay, 
the barometer has fallen three-tenths in the last five min- 
utes. Call the men and shorten sail.’’ Without taking 
time to respond to the Skipper, Mr. Barclay sprang to the midship house and sang 
out: ‘All hands on. deck to shorten sail! Tumble out, boys! lively now! and 
get these kites stowed away.’’ In two minutes the men were ready and Barclay’s 
orders came thick and fast. ‘‘Take in jib topsail. Man the down-haul. Let go 
halliards—down with her, boys! Cast off flying jib halliards—let go jib halliards. 
Lay out there and tie ’em up! Clew up fore, main and mizzen topsails. Lay 
aloft! Furl the topsails and put an extra gasket on each.”’ 

In a few minutes the crew were on deck and the Captain sang out: ‘Take in 
foresail; take in mainsail. Lower away the spanker, Mr. Barclay, and get two 
reefs in it.” 

The crew were working like beavers and no time was taken to look at the 
weather. Past experience had taught our crew that the “old man” knew what 
he was doing and that it was just as well to move quickly when he said so. 
Soon the spanker was reefed and hoisted up, and we lay in a calm sea, with 
nothing on our vessel except a reefed spanker and forestaysail. The sun was 
still shining, but along the northern horizon a bank of black clouds began to 
show and a moaning sound seemed to come from the northeast. The stormy 
petrels were twittering around our vessel and dancing over the sea. Flashes of 
lightning played along the northern sky line and the sea also began rolling 
heavily, miles ahead of the storm. Laughing gulls were skimming over the 
waves, their cackling laughter seeming to come from all points of the compass 
at the same time, and high overhead flocks of pelicans and gannets were circling 
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and wheeling—apparently rejoicing over 
the coming gale. The storm cloud had 
now reached the zenith and a white, 
feathery windbow spanned the horizon 
from east to west. Forked lightning 
played and flashed through the storm 
cloud; thunder rumbled and rolled along 
the northern sky line. Soon we hear the 
roar of the gale and large drops of rain 
begin striking-our decks and we know 
that, ere another five minutes pass, the 
gale wilh reach us. The voice of the 
Captain sounds as though it came from a 
long distance as he gives the order: 
‘Roll the wheel hard down! Ease the 
spanker sheet a point or two. Steady! 
So!’’ Suddenly the gale strikes us. The 
spanker boom flies across the quarter and 
fire flies from the traveler. Our vessel 
reels and trembles from keel to trucks 
and careens until the lee rail is under 
water. For an instant it seems that she 
must either capsize or have the spars 
blown out of her; but she soon gathers 
headway and gradually swings up nearer 
on a wind and rights herself. The wind 
and rain have flattened the sea out as 


smooth as a mill pond and it is covered 
white with foam. But ere long the sea 
begins to rise and in an hour our vessel 
is climbing to the top of a wave and 
plunging down into the trough, until our 
sails are becalmed, only to rise on the 
crest of the next sea, when the wind 
howls through the rigging and its force 
almost lifts us off the deck. After the 
sea became following and regular, we got 
storm trysails on and hove our vessel to; 
and for the next three days and nights 
we are verily rocked in the cradle of the 
deep. No fire could be kept in the 
cook’s galley and our rations consisted 
of raw salt pork, onions, hardtack and 
water. Our Skipper said we were mak- 
ing splendid weather of it, but it struck 
the writer that he had seen better, and all 
hands were heartily glad when the gale 
abated so that the cook could again light 
the galley fire and give us a good square 
meal. Storm trysails were unbent, and 
soon the welcome order came to make 
sail, and once again we were heading 
north and homeward boind. 


THE TERROR OF CAMP FOUR. 


By G. E. WHITMORE. 


HEN he 

arrived at 

Camp 
Four his appear- 
ance was the 
cause of much 
talk. He was big 
and broad and 
looked to be as 
strong as an OX. 
A hat with a six- 
inch brim covered his _bullet-shaped 
head and slouched down over his shaggy 
brows. His red flannel shirt was open 
at the collar and the sleeves were rolled 
far back from his big, hairy arms. A 
wide belt, made from the skin of a big 
rattlesnake and barbarously decorated 





with a number of large ivory rings, en- 
circled his waist and held in place a pair 
of remarkable pants, one leg of which 
was red and the other blue. The thick 
soles of his high-topped shoes bristled 
with double rows of long, sharp spikes, 
which cut and ground and crunched in 
the puncheon floor, as he swaggered 
heavily toward a seat. His loud speech 
and rude manners made him even a 
greater mark than did his brilliant ap- 
parel. He told Billy Stone, the time- 
keeper, that his name was Robert Rounds 
and that his home was wherever he 
found a peg strong enough to hold his 
hat. Later, in a sudden burst of con- 
fidence, he declared that he was a pugil- 
ist. His coming, he admitted, to an out- 
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of-the-way place like Camp Four was to 
escape arrest for a recent fight, in which 
his opponent had been left for dead in 
the prize ring. When that affair could 
be properly settled, he intended to chal- 
lenge Fitzsimmons for the heavyweight 
championship. He sat about the gnat 
smudges in the long pleasant evenings 
and related some wonderful experiences. 
Once he had broken a horse’s jaw with 
a single powerful blow of his mighty- 
arm. He had also pounded a bear to 
death in the woods with his fists. While 
narrating these exploits, he broadly hint- 
ed that he preferred to be called Bad 
Bob, as that was the title he had earned 
by whipping every fighting man that 
ever tackled him. Oh! he was the origi- 
nal bad man, and the boys of Camp Four 
met his fierce eye with proper awe. 

One morning, shortly after his arrival, 
a plug of tobacco belonging to little 
Charlie Best imysteriously disappeared 
from a shelf over Charlie’s bunk. Now, 
among the men of the lumber woods, 
theft is a rare thing. And the loss 
of even so small an item as a plug of 
tobacco is an event that will arouse an 
entire camp. In this case a great furore 
resulted and a vigorous search was at 
once started to find the tobacco. Every 
bunk, shelf and hiding place was ran- 
sacked and each man patiently stood the 
test of having his pockets turned inside 
out. Thus, in a few moments, the to- 
bacco was found in Bob’s possession. 
Then Bob’s fierce nature asserted itself. 
He declared that no man or any set of 
men could accuse him of theft and con- 
tinue to live in the same community 
with him. As to the tobacco found upon 
him, he affirmed, with many oaths and 
curses, that he had brought that with 
him when he came to the camp. Every 
one knew that his defence was too weak 
to stand, but to calm the passions of 
such a terrible man Charlie gave up his 
claim to the tobacco. Charlie was a 
quiet, good-natured boy, and a general 
protest arose at Bob’s act; but he put a 
stop to the mutterings against him by 
offering to fight any one that might have 
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a desire to take the matter up for Char- 
lie. After that Bob had things his own 
way, as no one had the temerity to af- 
front him. He said that Camp Four was 
the tamest place he had ever struck, as 
he had been there a whole week and no 
one had offered to fight him. He pined 
for, at least, two fights a week, and was 
grieved if some one did not accommodate 
him. 

It was a shame that the crew at Camp 
Four was made up mostly of boys and 
old men, who were engaged in curing 
and piling the long rows of tan bark, 
which had been peeled from the trees a 
couple of weeks earlier by the choppers 
and sawyers. The camp was one of a 
string, owned and operated by Bigler & 
Blakewell, on. the headwaters of the AI- 
legheny River. Had Bob happened into 
Camp One or Two, owned by these gen- 
tlemen, he would have found things 
much different; for here were the chop- 
pers and sawyers, and, had he desired 
it, any one of these brawny fellows would 
have given him a fight every minute in 
the day. But he managed to exist some- 
how without indulging in his favorite 
pastime, until Parson Long arrived one 
Sunday morning at the camp, to deliver 
his usual monthly sermon. Then Bob 
could no longer check his spirit of com- 
bat. The Parson was a long-legged, 
long-armed, rawboned man, who, in for- 
mer days, had engaged in lumbering. In 
those days it was said of him that no 
man in his employ could lift a heavier 
load, drink more whiskey or fight quick- 
er than he. Failing at lumbering, he had 
embarked in the saloon business; that 
also proved disastrous. Then he turned 
Christian and tried to show the men to 
whom he formerly sold whiskey the error 
of their ways. 

Bob was out in the scrub that sur- 
rounded the camp, playing poker with 
two or three others, when the Parson ar- 
rived. But when the latter began to 
preach, his voice ranged far and wide 
and sought out the silent places. 
“Who's doin’ that squawkin’?” en- 


























quired Bob, as the Parson’s high-keyed 
voice assailed his ears. 

“It’s Parson Long, preachin’,” 
a companion. 

“Hooray!” yelled Bob, in a state of 
great excitement, as he leaped to his 


replied 
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had screwed his face into a frightful 
look. Leaping through the doorway, he 
confronted the Parson in an attitude 
meant to scare. But the Parson didn’t 
seem to be frightened ; he only stared in 
a mild, amazed way at the terrible look- 
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“Then the Parson grappled with his powerful assailant.” 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





feet and scattered the cards and coins in 
all directions. “TI’ll go down to the camp 
and make him dance a jig. Then I'll 
stand him on his head, just to amuse the 
boys.” And he started off on a run. 

By the time he reached the camp he 





ing man before him. 

“Stop that jabberin’, you long-legged 
hippercrit! and dance a jig for us, or 
I'll destroy you this minit!” declared 
Bob. 

A smile slowly spread itself across the 
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Parson’s face. “Only a fool mocks at 
a follower of the Lord,” he answered, 
cool as ice. 

“Don’t call me a fool, or I’ll smash 
a hole in the floor with your carcass!” 
roared Bob, advancing ominously toward 
the Parson. 

“ The race is not always to the swift, 
nor the fight to the strong,’ warned the 
Parson. But he could quote no further, 
for the bad man laid rough hands upon 
him. 

But, as Bob seized him, the Parson’s 
eyes suddenly lighted with a fire entirely 
different from the zeal that had marked 
them a moment before. There was a 
swift, potent movement of his long arm, 
and the bony fist at its end landed with 
explosive force on Bob’s nose, crushing 
it flat. Then the Parson grappled with 
his powerful assailant. There was a 
sharp scuffle, a twist and a trip—and 
the great fighter lay sprawling on the 
floor with the most of his throat in the 
vise-like grip of the Parson’s bony fin- 
gers. The bad man’s nose was freely 
spurting two copious scarlet streams and 
he instantly forgot his wild desire to 
stand the Parson on his head. “I’m 
stabbed! He’s killin’ me! Take him 
off!” he yelled in lusty tones. But in- 
stead of helping him, a dozen young fel- 
lows, ready antl eager with their fists, 
rushed forward to aid the Parson. 

“Don’t let them hurt me,” pleaded 
Bob, utterly ignoring the laughing re- 
marks about his hankering for two 
fights a week. 

“Stand back, boys!” commanded the 
Parson, as his long fingers sank deeper in 
the bad man’s throat. “ The Lord is on my 
side, and I don’t need any other help.” 
Bob squirmed and spluttered, and act- 
ually begged for mercy. “If I let you 
up, will you try to be a gentleman and 
listen without further violence to the re- 
ligious services that are being held here 
today?” enquired the Parson. 

“ Yes, yes!” agreed Bob, obediently— 
paying no attention to the shouts and 
jeers of the men, who reminded him that 
he intended to challenge Fitzsimmons. 
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“ That’s right,’ softly encouraged the 
Parson; and the hard light in his eyes 
was displaced by a kindly smile, as he 
allowed the man who had fought wild 
animals with his fists to arise to his 
feet. “Now,” gently ordered the Par- 
son, with his hand on Bob’s shoulder, as 
he took his stand to resume his discourse, 
“you will please sit here on this bench, 
at my side, and listen to the word of the 
Lord.” 

It was the first sermon the bad man 
had heard for many years, and he sat 
and listened attentively, while some big 
sweat drops gathered on his face. His 
abject mien, however, spoke far more 
of misery than it did of penitence. But 
the climax of his wretchedness was not 
reached until the Parson had finished 
his exhortations and announced: “ Bro- 
ther Sam Woods will now pass his hat 
for the usual contributions.” Then Bob 
began to fumble in his pockets, seem- 
ingly very anxious to contribute to the 
Parson’s cause. But to his horror he 
remembered that, in his eagerness to 
stand the Parson on his head, he had 
thrown all his small change on the 
ground where he had been playing poker. 
The only money remaining in his pos- 
session was a twenty-dollar gold piece, 
and in his consternation he brought that 
to view. Brother Woods smilingly put 
forth his hat to receive Bob’s offering 
and Bob nervously extended his coin to- 
ward the hat; then, with a look of ap- 
prehension at the Parson, he drew it 
suddenly back. Again the Parson’s 
eyes were sparkling with an unnatural 
light; but whether with animosity to- 
ward Bob, personal avariciousness at the 
sight of the bright yellow coin or gen- 
uine pleasure at the prospect of the bad 
man’s liberal gift in a good cause, could 
not be told. But no matter what were 
the real feelings of the Parson,, Bob was 
conquered by his look. The bad man’s 
hand again went reluctantly outward and 
his twenty-dollar gold piece jingled mer- 
rily with the other coins in the hat. 

The Parson drew a long, deep breath, 
and smiled benignly on Bob. “ The Lord 


























loveth a cheerful giver,” he meekly 
quoted. “ And now,” he continued, “we 
will bring this meeting to a close.” 
Then, while his rough but appreciative 
congregation bent the penitent knee, he 
closed his eyes and with uplifted hands 
pronounced the benediction. 

A moment later, when the Parson 
opened his eyes, he missed the formida- 
ble looking figure of his late antagonist. 
A rush was made for the doorway, and 
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far down the tote-road, moving rapidly 
with long, swinging strides, was beheld 
a sturdy form wearing a slouch hat, a 
highly decorated belt, a pair of rainbow 
pants and immense spiked shoes. A yell 
of derision arose from his late compan- 
ions, but the fast departing Bob did not 
slacken his speed and soon a bend in the 
tote road hid him from view. He was 
never seen again in those parts. 


BRANDED C. 


AN INCIDENT OF TEXAS LIFE. 


By FRANCES GOGGIN MALTBY. 


ACK in the early seventies there was 
a great influx of people from all 
sections into Texas. There min- 
gled gentlemen by birth and education 
and the outlaw and adventurer; women 
reared amid refinement and luxury and 
those accustomed to hardship and priva- 
tion. Government was not of the people, 
but of the person who most fearlessly 
displayed pistol or Winchester. The man 
who dared interfere with the cattleman 
who drove his herd across country, and 
who increased his numbers by all that 
pastured by the way, was thought brave 
but indiscreet. : 
In the doorway of a roughly built cot- 
tage a woman stood. The night was 
clear; the moon shone brilliantly. Down 
the road came the sound of men’s voices 
and the lowing of cattle. An anxious 
look came over the tired face of the 
woman. Quietly she went indoors and 
stood by the bedside of a man who tossed 
restlessly. ‘“‘What’s that?’’ he muttered. 
““What’s that?” ‘‘Men driving cattle? 
It’sthat Ross. Damn him!’’ The woman 
laid a cool hand upon the hot forehead ; 
then moistened the parched lips. Pass- 
ing to a little bed, she drew the sheet 
over the bare limbs of her child. Catch- 
ing up a light shawl, she left the house 
and passed out to the highway. 
The cattle, as they crossed the open, 


sheered off the road, and the men from 
behind swore at their unruliness. As 
they drew nearer, they saw the cause. A 
white figure stood beside the road. 

A man dressed in cowboy style, with 
pistols conspicuously displayed, rode for- 
ward. ‘Hello! A woman!” he ex- 
claimed, and instinctively removed his 
hat. ‘‘Madam,” he said, “how can I 
serve you?” ‘“Sir,’’ she answered, “I 
have come to ask that you turn my hus- 
band’s cattle from your herd—every head 
branded C.”’ 

“If it were possible,’ he answered, “I 
would be pleased to grant so brave a 
woman her request. Do you realize, 
Madam, how imprudent it is to be out on 
the highway at such an hour?” 

“Sir,” she said, lifting her head, “I 
know that through all your wholesale 
adoption of other people’s cattle— 
through all the blood you have spilt to 
achieve your ends—you have not once 
forgotten that your mother was a woman 
like myself.” 


From his horse the man sprang, and_ 


stood with bowed head. 

“I came,” she continued, “to save 
either your life or that of my husband. 
He is as brave a man as you call your- 
self, and has justice on his side. If you 
do this thing, one of you must die. You 
have enough to answer for, God knows! 
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without adding this. Your father was an 
honorable man; your mother a lady. 
How dare you forget them?” 

“‘Madam,” he cried, “what do you 
know of them?”’ 

“T know,” she continued, “that your 
father died the death of a brave man, in 
a just cause. I know that your widowed 
mother lives in South Carolina, old and 
grey, cherishing the memory of your 
father and praying for her son. A son 
who—thank God !—she knows not where 
or how he lives.” 

“Thank God!” echoed the man. “ But 
you—who are you?”’ he asked, turning 
to her curiously. 

For answer she dropped the shawl 
from her head. The moonlight fell full 
on her face. The man staggered back 
and grasped his horse’s neck. ‘Mary! 
Mary!” he said hoarsely. ‘ You here?’’ 

Moving quickly forward, she caught 


his arm. “Ben,” she said, ‘‘what do 
you mean by leading such a life? Have, 
you forgotten ?’’ 

“No,” he interrupted. ‘Would to 


God I had! 1 killed him. Yes—it was 
I. After I left you that last night—after 
you had told me you loved him—I met 
him. He laughed at me—and I killed 
him—shot him like a dog!”’ His eyes 
grew wild as he continued. ‘I can see 
him now—see him always tossing in the 
moonlight and cursing me!” 

The cattle moved on up the road; the 
horse munched the grass. But for these 
sounds all was still. 

“T am telling you, Mary—telling you 
this thing. You—you who loved him. 
It was that that changed me—changed 
my nature, changed my name. I am 
now Ross, the Cattle King—hated, feared. 
A bully, a thief! It is all up now, Mary. 
Believe me I am glad, glad! Let them 
know who Ross is and I have finished 
my course. Perhaps, perhaps then I will 
not see him there, dying in the moon- 
light, cursing me.” 

The woman started suddenly forward, 
raising a warning hand. “Hush!” she 
said, “hush! I heard him call.” 
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“‘Him?” he repeated eagerly. ‘Whom 
do you mean?” 

“Come,” she whispered, moving to- 
ward the house—‘‘not a word.” To the 
rear of the house she passed and led the 
way into a small dark hall. At the door 
of a room she paused. The man breathed 
hard. The woman raised a warning finger. 
“Not a sound!” she commanded. Cau- 
tiously she opened the door. The light 
of the moon fell whitely on the sick man’s 
face. The man in the hall staggered for- 
ward. ‘“’Tis he! ’tis he! Dan Clark. 
Not dead—thank God!” 

The woman pressed him back into the 
darkness of the hall and whispered, “ Si- 
lence!’ The man on the bed raised 
himself on his elbow and stared at the 
darkened hall. The woman passed quick- 
ly into the room. The sick man smiled. 
‘‘Mary dear—is it you? I thought—I 
dreamed I guess—I thought I heard that 
Ross—damn him!’’ She smoothed the 
the hair back from the forehead, disclos- 
ing an ugly scar. Lifting the hot hand, 
she held it for a moment to her cool 
cheek. There was a restless movement 
in the hall. She gave a quick warning 
glance, then passed out—leading the way 
to the gate as silently as she had come. 

“Am I awake?” he asked. “Or do 
I dream?” 

“Awake from a long nightmare,” she 
replied. ‘‘Now listen. You must go 
home, Ben. Since that night—that 
dreadful night—Dan has been looking 
for you. As soon as we were married 
we came to Texas. It was not a wise 
move. The sun is hot. He cannot stand 
the sun. He suffers with his head. It 
is then, when he is feeling ill, he grows 
restless, Your name never passes his 
lips, but I know he looks for you always. 
He has been sure from the first that you 
were somewhere in the State. For some 
time he has believed that you and Ross 
are the same. Since he has been ill, in 


his delirium, he curses Ross, as he used 
to curse you in that other delirium after 
that dreadful night. 
give yet, Ben. 


He would not for- 


So go home. Let him 
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hear no more of the man he hates; then 
I believe, after a time, that fierce hatred 
will die.. The Doctor says, when he gets 
well, this illness will have done him good, 
But what would that avail should he find 
you here?” She bowed her head for a 
moment in her hands. 

His horse neighed and was answered 
by another down the road. At the sound 
the woman lifted her head. She closed 
the gate and caught the latch with a click, 
leaving him outside. ‘Go home!’’ she 
said once more. ‘Go home to your 
mother. She needs you, Ben. Go home 
for her sake.” 

He looked straight into her eyes, loyal 
and honest. ‘For your sake, Mary. 
Ask me to go for your sake,” he said 
hoarsely. 

“No, no, Ben! not for my sake. If 
not for your mother, then for the sake of 
the dear little one, whose father, if you 
stay, might become a murderer. For 
her sake, Ben! For her sake!” 

The man bent quickly forward. Ina 


softened voice he asked: .. ‘‘Is there a 
little one?”’ 

“A little girl. 
answered simply. 

‘‘T must see her,’’ he said with con- 
viction, The woman looked at him keen- 
ly for a moment; then passed swiftly into 
the house. Shortly she re-appeared, 
carrying a sleeping child. 

The man reached out hungry arms and 
took the little white form eagerly. He 
pressed his lips to the soft cheek. Two 
baby arms stole around his neck. His 
eyes shone with unshed tears. “ Mary,” 
he said, ‘‘I go tomorrow to my old home. 
Not for my mother’s sake, not for your 
sake, but for the sake of this little one.” 

In the doorway of the house she 
stopped—standing there in the moon- 
light with the child held closely to her 
breast. She watched him mount his 
spirited, restive horse. As he rode down 
the road, she heard him call: ‘Pen 
those cattle until morning, and turn out 
every head branded C.”’ 


Another Mary,” she 
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By FRANK MONROE BEVERLY. 


I. 


I sit beside the Pennamore, 
And cast the angler’s hook, 

While at the ever-wid’ning rings 
Contentedly J look. 

These little wavelets—what are they? 
Beat gently on the shore; 

Methinks their tiny voices sound 
Afar, forever more. 


II, 


My seat riparian softly grows 
Into the dreamer’s chair; 

The whisp’ring of the gentle leaves 
Tells me that all is fair. 

The lapsing wavelets call me oft 
To hear the song afar 

The siren sings to man, when he 
Doth find her gates ajar. 


III. 


Into enchanted grounds I pass, 
The music sweeter flows; 
As doth the ever-wid’ning waves, 
In symphony it grows— 
But Ho! why comes the Imp Perverse!— 
Why thus forestall my dream? 
I see again through waking eyes— 
My rod floats down the stream! 


Freeling, Virginia. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and 
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@ pure serenity of mind.” WasHINGTUN IRVING 
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TROUT FISHING IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS. 


HERIDAN, WYOMING, claims 


‘the base of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, this beautiful city and its contigu- 
ous territory enjoy quite a bit of fame in 
Western history. 


Roosevelt ex- 
plored the Big 
Horns when 
they were still 
young to the 
white hunter and 
hetells us in that 
capital book, 
Hunting Trips 
of a Ranchman, 
of catching 
mountain trout 
with an impro- 
vised tackle of 
red flannel and 
bent wire. At 
any rate, dear 
reader, when 
Brother Jim 
wired meto 
come, we “let go 
all holts’ and 
were off. Jim 
sells hardware 
and incidentally 
fishing tackle 
and of course we 


By O. B. UNTHANK. 


were right up-to-date with all the new 
some 12,000 souls. Nestling at fangled fishing plunder on the market. 
A half day’s ride on the Overland train 
brought me to Sheridan, where I was 
met by Wife and babies who had pre- 
Our own Theodore ceded me several weeks. 


We were off 








A GLIMPSE OF THE BIG PINEY. 





in the morning, 
after spending 
half the night 
getting our pack 
ready, with all 
the kids and 
ladies in a big 
touring car 
which took the 
load 25 miles, 
over hills and 
swales but al- 
ways up, in an 
hour and twen- 
ty-five minutes 
—a day’s jour- 
ney in the old 
stage coach 
days. Piney Inn 
is surrounded by 
giant pines, and 
the Big Piney 
comes thunder- 
ing down with a 
roar that puts a 
new tinge on 
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tired nerves. Piney Inn is built out of 
the pine in the rough, and in its spacious 
dining hall we while away the hours in 
perfect comfort. Landlord Loab is a 
gentleman who tries his best to please 
and is well equipped with pack and sad- 
dle animals for the trip. Up the cajion 
from Piney Inn you may take a sure- 
footed saddle horse and go for perhaps 
a mile or two, when you will be com- 
pelled to dismount and make the rest of 
your journey on foot. Huge rocks over- 
hang deep pools, full of slippery boul- 
ders, and there is a rush of waters that 
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had been here before: hence his admoni- 
tion for quiet, when I would go stum- 
bling over those slippery boulders. “If 
we can’t get them with the first pass, we 
might just as well move on,”’ he whis- 
pered to me. To know your trout and 
his home is to know what bait to use; 
so I left it to Jimmy, telling him to do 
his worst. 

Several casts in five or six different 
holes were of no avail. Then Jimmy 
said he was mad. After a treacherous 
climb, which took us part way up the 
mountain and then down again, welanded 








PACKING OUR SUPPLIES THROUGH FALLEN TIMBER. 





would make the novice tremble. Here 
is the home of some of the wariest of 
mountain trout. Why are they wary? 
Why have they grown so big? Why 
are they so much the mastets of this 
domain? Because, dear reader, their 
instinct has always led them away 
from danger. This is the hole in which 
the experienced angler can use his finest 
arts—perhaps with no success. This is 
the hole whose pure sparkling depths 
has such transparency that His Trout- 
ship is enabled to see you first. Jimmy 


at a magnificent pool, fed by a falls of 
some ten feet. While resting on the 
hill, Jimmy told me that beyond all 
doubt the smartest trout in the Big born 
Mountains was in that hole and that he 
was going to get him. I rested on a 
high spot with a good view at my com- 
mand, while he wormed himself down 
above the falls and behind a big boulder. 
Letting his line drift with the falls, it had 
no sooner come out of the white pools 
than it was seized with tremendous force 
—requiring all of Jimmy’s skill to with- 
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stand in his uncomfortable position. In 
the meantime I had come down to the 
bed of the pool with the net. To know 
how game that big fellow was, you would 
have had to be there in person. He ex- 
hibited more fight, backed by knowledge, 
than any fish I ever saw landed. We 
got him and he made a mess for dinner 
that evening for the whole family— 
weighing 43 lbs. Our plan was to 
take pack horses and go on to the top. 
This the ladies 
had agreed to, f 2 
for it would take 
four days to 
make the round 
trip. So we 
danced and par- 
leyed with the 
ladies, with such 
impatience as 
the angler will 
readily under- 
stand, until the 
final day came— 
when we were 
off, as happy as * 
two kids re- 
leased from 
school, Our trail 
led up and over 
a mountainous 
country, and 
night found us 
nicely camped 
on the North 
Fork of the Lit- 
tle Piney. © 

Trout for sup- 
per? well, yes! 
Jimmy had eight 
fine ones by the 
tim@ I had the pan hot. Close by our 
camp was a summer cabin, the owner 
of which was killed last year. Going 
down the mountain with a tree drag for 
a brake, he lost his brake, also his life. 
Trout were very plentiful at this camp 
and we had no trouble in getting all we 
could use. We were up and away at 
dawn, and right here I want to say that 
a bronco for a pack-horse is not the best 





JIMMY GETTING READY. 


AFIELD. 


accessory for making time at the start, 
but when the trail lengthens out, then it 
is that he performs marvelous feats in 
the annihilation of distance. We wound 
up a dusty trail which bore evidence of 
the presence of many deer, and as we 
crossed the creek we caught sight of two 
coyotes who had made the night hideous 
with their howling. 

All day we rode up and up, over fallen 
timber. A beautiful park land was 
crossed and here 
we met a Forest 
Ranger; then 
plunged into the 
timber again. In 
the distance we 
could see the 
eternal snows 
that capped the 
mountain, re- 
freshing to one 
who had just left 
the torment of 
July weather. 
Night found us 
on a gravel de- 
posit ledge, with 
park land of 
some 500 square 
yards, and here 
we camped. Be- 
low us some 250 
feet ran the 
Piney. The 
cafion at this 
point was devoid 
of vegetation— 
only boulders 
and a rush of 
cold waters that 
made enough 
noise to frighten you. I was told that 
some years previous the lakes above had 
broken loose and that the inundation had 
cleared the cafion of everything mova- 
ble. We snaked in several big logs, 
backed them up against a pine tree and 
made our bed, using all the equipment we 
had, even to our saddle blankets. The 
night was foggy and perhaps it might 
snow, though at home we had to keep 








— 
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the electric fans running to partially 
abate the heat. The morning came with 
a wee bit of wet snow—just enough to 
make one hustle in getting things ready 
for breakfast; then we were off for our 
long tramp up this noisy stream. 

We caught them to our hearts’ con- 
tent—and such 
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flowing by 9 o’clock and camp kit packed 
by noon. A short cut down the moun- 
tain brought us to the Inn by 8 p. m.— 
weary and hungry but happy. The next 
evening at Jimmy’s spacious home there 
were gathered together as fine a bunch 
of good fellows (both ladies and gentle- 

men) as it was 





sizes! The arti- 
ficial fly seemed 
to be the proper 
thing; but there 
was no use tak- 
ing more than 
we could use, 
until ready for 
the home trip. 
So we were ex- 
plorers—finding 
many things of 
interest. Here, 
in a pool behind 
a huge rock, I 
watched the pe- 
culiar move- 
ments of a water 
ouzel. He cer- 
tainly is a mar- 
velous diver,and 
many is the time 
I had given him 
up for lost, when 
he would appear 
again with his 
peculiar bobbing 
motion. I could 
have watched 
this fellow all 
day, but the lure 
of thestreamand 
Fisherman Jim 
led me on. We 
rested for lunch 
on a high place, 
commanding a 
fine view. Here we found an eagle’s 
nest. These mighty birds seem almost 





big enough to pick one up. The pro-, 


gram for the morrow was to get an early 
start; to fill the baskets with the best 
ones; and then hit the short trail for 
home. Our baskets were filled to over- 





JIMMY GETTING A MESS FOR SUPPER. 


ever my good 
fortune to meet. 
And the way 
they trimmed up 
those big lus- 
cious mountain 
trout was some- 
thing wonderful 
to behold! Oh! 
you forlorn, 
weary office 
men, all overthis 
broad land! If 
you want to in- 
hale pure ozone ; 
if you want to 
see the wonder- 
ful works of God 
in this great 
country of ours, 
just go out to 
the Big Horn 
Mountains—the 
Trout Fisher- 
man’s Paradise. 
nif) 

I ONCE sawa 
striking mstance 
of the whimsi- 
cality of the 
trout’s appetite 
for worms, writes 
F. T. Hamilton 
in the East Dor- 
set Herald. Mt 
was one evening 
about 9 o’clock. 
My friends were both disgusted with 
their day’s take, when all at once the 
trout began to bite. It was as though 
they were all seized with mid-summer 
madness. No sooner did I release one 
from the hook than another was on the 
line, and trout after trout came flip-flop- 
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ping down the stream with stimulating 
frequency and wished to be caught with 
as little delay as possible. Then a calm 
came, and, when we gathered our spoils 
together, we found we had taken 19 
speckled beauties of various weights in 
* twenty minutes. We congratuated our- 
selves and felt that at last she day of our 
lives had dawned in rosy splendor. Red- 
letter days we had had before, but none 
like this. For a few minutes we sat and 
talked on the bank, thrilling each other 
with anticipatory triumphs of the record 
baskets we were about to make. Then 
we resumed our fish- 





AFIELD. 


submerged shingle. Then comes down 
the angler to the river, while the dew is 
still on the meadows and the workaday 
world is turning over for another snooze 
before getting up to breakfast. 





ANOTHER INDIANA BASS WATER. 


Just why the north shore of so many 
of the little Indiana lakes should afford 
the best bass fishing, is a question. Per- 
haps the prevailing south winds of sum- 
mer blow the drift toward that shore, 
with a consequent attraction of bugs and 

minnows. Or possi- 








ing—only Alas! to 
cealize the world of 
tragic pathos that 
lies in the simple 
words, Gone off. For 
though we fished in- 
dustriously, toiling 
and sweating all 
through the sunny 
hours the following 
day, we only raised 
our total to 20, and 
those further record 
baskets, which we 
were to have made, 
still remain safely 
locked up in the 
treasures of our Cas- 
tles in Spain. No 
man can fortell with 
any degree of cer- 
tainty when the trout 
will take the worm. 
Still, the typical op- 
portunity comes to the angler on that 
brilliant summer morning, when only 
light wisps of feathery cloud drift slowly 
across the sky overhead, to melt away 
into the blue above long before they 
reach the bulging white wool packs that 
are piled up low on the horizon; when 
a soft breeze blows gently up the river 
to tickle the wide gleaming shallows into 
laughing ripples;, and the ardor of the 
undimmed sun invites the trout out into 
the thin water to bask in the generous 
warmth or grub for stone-fly among the 











TROUT FISHING IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS. 
Crossing the Park Land. 


bly the unshaded 
shallows of the 
northern shore, con- 
stantly exposed to 
the summer sun, de- 
velope a more lux- 
uriant crop of. water 
liliesand pond-weed, 
and so bring the bass 
to their shelter. At 
any rate, the north 
side of the lake seems 
to be favored in the 
majority of cases, 
and Lake Bruce is 
no exception. But 
the story advances a 
little too rapidly. 
Before we can fish 
the north shore of 
Lake Bruce, we must 
find out how to get 
there. Chicago is 
blessed with a large 
number of small lakes within a few hours’ 
ride at a few dollars’ cost. Northern 
Illinois and Southern Wisconsin are full 
of them, and across the big lake, in 
Michigan, are a few dozen or hundred 
more. But if her environs are full of 
lakes, Chicago is full of people: so full 
that on holidays and hot Sundays they 








overflow to an astonishing extent, verita- 


bly inundating the surrounding country- 
side. Now, not all these temporarily 
nomadic folk fish, though the proportion 
of anglers to the thousand may be larger 
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than one would suppose. But they all 
take to the water by instinct. They swim 
and splash and sail and shoot and raise 
Ned generally, all in the best of spirits 
—and they spoil the fishing. And the 
real angler, however sociable, gay and 
even convivial he may be, wants fish. 
Obviously, the only answer to this prob- 
lem is, Find some lake unknown to the 
crowd. Beat’em to it, as the saying has 
it. Wanted—A 


fore dinner. Another train leaves Chi- 
cago at 11:50 in the evening, pulling into 
Lake Bruce at the unearthly hour of 3 
in the morning. Coming home, there is 
a train at 4:13 every afternoon (reaching 
Chicago at 7:15) and another at 4:07 a. 
m. (in Chicago at 7:05). No, Lake Bruce 
cannot boast of its train service; but one 
train is enough if you catch it, and there 
is no good excuse for missing it. It may 

be mentioned, in 





small lake, full 

of black bass, 

convenient to 

Chicago. Sup- 
plied with food 
and boats and 
like necessities, 

and still undis- 
covered by the 
madding crowd. 

That is the nut 
to crack. Even 
when such a 
Mecca is found, 

it cannotlong re- 
main in its pri- 

mordial condi- 
tion. The moral, 

then, #s to take 
advantage of it 
and get your fill 

while it is still 

unspoiled. Go 

early and often 

and get your 5- 

pounder and 

some 3 and 2- 

pounders and‘ 
havea few pleas- 

ant memories, 

any way. 

Just now the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad seems to 
have the nut cracked, and the kernel has 
so far only been nibbled around the 
edges. The C. & O. people sell a three- 
day round-trip ticket to Lake Bruce for 
$2. A train leaves the Dearborn and 
Polk St. Depot at 8:35 every morning, 
arriving at Lake Bruce at 11:28—just 
time to put on your fishing clothes be- 





TROUT FISHING IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS. 


Taking the Short Cut Home. 


passing, that the 
C. & O. sells, or 
did sell, a special | 
$1 round-trip 
ticket good for 
Sunday only; 
but as no bass 
fisherman can 
hope to get 
much real sport 
out of such a 
hurry-up trip, 
this featureisnot 
dwelt upon. 

There are two 
hotels at Lake 
Bruce. Both are 
within a stone’s 
throw of the 
depot. Both 
charge $1.50per 
day, including 
boat, and both 
give as good 
service as any 
fisherman has a 
right to expect. 
On a purely 
practical basis 
there is little or 
no choice be- 
tween them. 
Sentimentally, perhaps the Lake Bruce 
Hotel should get first choice, because 
Henry Bruce, the proprietor, is a de- 
scendant of the first settlers in that coun- 
try. His grandfather came there when 
the Indians were “thick as hops.” 

Lake Bruce is not beautiful, in spite 
of the hotel circular. Its shores have 
mostly been cleared, and its waters are 
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marshy and full of every variety of pond- 
weed. But those things have their com- 
pensations. Because it is not beautiful, 
except as any stretch of clear water is 
beautiful, it will never become a crowded 
summer resort; amd because it is weedy, 
it will always be a great breeding ground 
for bass—to say nothing of bluegills and 
perch. The lake is stocked every year 
or so with black bass by the State of 
Indiana—not because it really needs it 
but because the State does that service 
upon request. The result is that if you 
cast the shore from the hotel landing 
around the north end as far as the red 
barn and do not get a strike, you can 
assert positively that the weather is not 
right for fishing. Generally you will get 
several strikes in that stretch of water. 

There is not much opportunity to use 
the wooden minnow in Bruce, although 
some do use it with success. All the 
writer succeeded in landing while experi- 
menting with a “battleship’’ was one 
large, fat dogfish and a choice collection 
of submarine botanical specimens. Frogs 
and pork-rind—+shey are the baits for 
Bruce. Use a real weedless hook, such 
as a Stanley, and you can cast almost 
anywhere with hope. Most casters are 
accustomed to throwing their bait to the 
edge of a definite weed belt. There is 
no such thing at Bruce. The weeds are 
definite enough, but they have no edge. 
Instead, you have spread before you a 
vast aggregation of rush patches, clumps 
of lilies and dock and holes in the weed 
beds—enough to keep a man busy cast- 
ing for many a day. The lake is only 
about two miles long and perhaps a mile 
wide in spots; but it has such an irregu- 
lar shore line, or lack of shore line, that 
it is at least ten miles around it. Still, 
you are at no time too far away from the 
hotel for meals when they blow the horn. 
Come in for dinner: the fishing is good 
right up to the landing. 

Of course there is fisherman’s luck at 
Bruce as well as at any other lake. The 
writer, after casting half-way around the 
lake with only one or two desultory 
strikes and no fish, had the supreme 
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pleasure of helping his partner land the 
first bass of his life—a 2-pounder—half 
a minute after he dropped a trolling line 
over the stern of the boat. Another 
character-developing experience was the 
playing of a 3-pound bass until he lay 
alongside the boat, and then watching 
him slide back into freedom because the 
aforesaid partner was afraid the fish 
would bite his thumb, no landing net 
being available. The grief occasioned 
by this incident was somewhat mitigated, 
however, by the landing of a fish nearly 
as big a few minutes later. 

There are wall-eyed pike in Lake 
Bruce; but don’t expect to get any. 
Nobody ever does. Why they do not 
bite is not known—not even to the all- 
wise natives. Six-pound bass are caught, 
though, every once in a while: which is 
a good enough prospect without con- 
sidering other kinds of fish. Lake Bruce 
is well worth a trial, if you are located 
anywhere near it. It has all the ad- 
vantages of ready access, economy, good 
accommodations and good fishing, with- 
out the usual crowds. A few of the wise 
Chicago fishermen swear by it and make 
regular runs down there all summer. 
But don’t forget your Indiana license if 
you live outside the State. 

Pau. H. Wooprvrr. 





A DAY’S PICKEREL FISHING. 


I know where there is a secluded 
brook, close hid by the thick-set branches 
that overhang in sylvan arches, shadow- 
ing the still-flowing, dimpled waters that 
wind in sinuous curves along its sandy 
course—to finally pass around a bend 
and on to their far destination. I know 
a place on this same brook where many 
times before I have stood in breathless 
expectation and slowly reeled in my line 
past a little cove where the gloom af- 
forded by the overhanging bank casts its 
zigzagging shadow far out on the water. 
Many is the time I have felt a savage 
snap and heard the merry Z-z-z-r-r! of 
the line, as it darted out to mid-stream 
and momentarily grew taut ere the des- 





























perate struggle for freedom began. And 
when languid August is again welcomed 
to the land, I am back again to the old 
haunts. Ah! how familiar my surround- 
ings are. Rambling down the cool 
shadowed path as I had done so many 
times before, | come at last upon the 
pickerel pond. Still further on I find 
my improvised flat stone fire pit, where 
the year before I built many a fire and 
prepared for myself many an appetizing 
meal. I had left home early that morn- 
ing—merely putting together my rod 
and making a number of casts in the 
horse pasture to see that it was in good 
order. After looking over the old scenes 
for a time, I pick up my rod, intending 
to spend this one day off to the best ad- 
vantage. I walk up-stream for some 
distance and then enter the water and 
wade down-stream—slowly picking my 
way over the gravelly bottom. When 
some distance from the cove I make 
ready for a cast. I feel that out there 
where the water is so still and dark— 
right alongside that drooping branch— 
should lie my prize. At the cast the 
line spins lightly out of ‘the reel and the 
little artistic minnow drops on the water 
at almost the place I aimed for. I hold 
my breath as I reel in—for I fully ex- 
pect a snap, but in this I am mistaken, 
for none follows. Reeling in, I move a 
little further down-stream and take up a 
new position. By calculating the dis- 
tance carefully I make another good 
cast and have barely begun to reel in, 
when from under the low drooping 
branches there appears a string of silvery 
ripples that shoot out to mid-stream, and 
I instantly feel a savage snap at the min- 
now. Z-z-z! Br-r-r! goes the line, as it 
spins out of the reel—the pickerel carry- 
ing it down-stream for a distance and 
then turning sharply to the current, in a 
vain effort to release itself from the hooks, 
so neatly hid among the feathers. Ah! 
what is there in the way of sport in fish- 
ng? queries some candid friend. Ask 
any lover of the rod and he will tell you 
that it is the joy of battle and of pulling 
‘em in. Slowly I drawin my catch, and, 
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lifting it clear of the water, wade quickly 
ashore. It is a ‘‘beaut” in every sense 
of the word, even if it is but an ordinary 
sized one. Pocketing my fish, I con- 
tinue on down-stream. A short distance 
below there is an excellent place for 
pickerel, near a spring that flows into the 
brook. Arrived there I wade out and 
make a cast alongside a bunch of drift- 
wood lying wedged against the opposite 
bank. What will be my luck this time? 
Slowly, very slowly the line is reeled past 
the drift. What is that? A glint of 
speckled green, as of a snapped whip— 
and luck is mine, for there comes a sharp 
tug and I release my finger on the reel 
and play the line. Back and forth the 
fish dodges and splashes, but it’s all of 
no avail. He is mine for keeps. Re- 
turning up-stream, I fish on without suc- 
cess until high noon, and then set about 
preparing my dinner. Dinner over, I 
load up my pipe and enjoy a cool, sweet 
smoke here in the shade of these wide- 
spreading oaks. I catch another medium- 
size pickerel just below the rapids at the 
bend, but that is all. And yet I feel that 
my little trip has been a successful one 
and full of pleasant memories. 
RoBerRT Pace LINcoLn. 





Owinc to the intense heat in England, 
angling has only been successful during 
the early morning and after the sun has 
gone down, says the Shooting Times. 
Most anglers obtained the best sport on 
the small streams, where, out on the 
meadows, they could use the rod with- 
out being disturbed. A fair number of 
trout were had on the Derbyshire Wye 
and Derwent, the fish taking the fly free- 
ly late in the evening. Fishing up-stream 
was the best method, and the flies had 
to be very small. A good number of 
anglers patronized the Severn during the 
holidays. Sport was of a mixed charac- 
ter, owing to the low and bright condi- 
tion of the river. Some very nice lots 
of roach were caught, the bait being 
chiefly red wheat. 




















EAVING Mombasa on Dec. 15 last, 
we proceeded to Limoru, a station 
about 40 miles north of Nairobi, 

and marched from there to the Kedong 
valley. I obtained no shooting en route, 
as our march lay chiefly through the 
Reserve, which is not left behind till 
after the Kedong River is crossed. We 
camped north of the station at Kijabé— 
_ situated among hills covered with dense 

and impenetrable jungle—and it was at 
the back of these that I hoped to come 
across a small herd of buffalo. My last 
year’s license did not expire till the lat- 
ter part of December, and I rather hoped 
before then to get an elephant, as Judd 
told me they were in the habit of coming 
down to the valley. 

A few days after our arrival the men 
had news that a herd of about 30 were 
working their way down, and the next 
morning I left camp early and shortly 
after came on their tracks. We could 
hear the elephants in a thick piece of 
bush and sent in two of the men to rec- 
onnoitre. I waited just outside the jun- 
gle with two gun-bearers and here oc- 
curred a totally unexpected piece of 
luck. The wind was blowing from the 
jungle toward us and by some extraor- 
dinary carelessness the two men sent in 
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must have given the herd their wind, 
*but, instead of bolting up-wind, the 
whole lot made for the open, breaking 
cover not 50 yds. from where I stood. 
A bull, carrying 40-lb. or 50-lb. tusks 
and accompanied by two small cows, 
came straight toward me and I got a 
clear shot at about 30 yds. My first 
shot got him in the temple and as he 
swerved I got in my second barrel be- 
hind the shoulder and he fell, after going 
a few yards. I was somewhat disap- 
pointed with the tusks, which were mal- 
formed and much thinner than they ap- 
peared on the living animal ; indeed, had 
I not satisfied myself it was a bull, I 
should have had my doubts as to the 
sex. The men were all delighted at the 
prospect of unlimited meat and I sent 
back to camp for axes to cut off the 
ivory, which soon arrived, together with 
my wife and son, on whose account I 
was afterwards glad I had bagged this 
elephant, as they were never able to see 
another, owing to the distance at which 
they were shot from camp. 

We fell in with another lot on Dec. 
26 and I got ameng the herd and close 
up to another bull, but, the tusks being 
small, did not shoot him. Returning, I 
found myself within 15 yds. of a cow 
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elephant, who moved off after a good in- 
spection. Regaining the caravan track, 
we heard the report of a rifle close by 
and found the men had fired my Mauser 


in the air, to scare off a rhinoceros which ° 


had blundered across their wind and 
which they had heard puffing and blow- 
ing in the jungle a few yards off, prepar- 
atory to charging. Through Judd’s ac- 
quaintance with the local chief, I had 
obtained the services of a couple of 
Wanderobo trackers, without which I 
should have had a poor chance of buffa- 
lo. These men go practically unclad 
and live entirely by hunting, killing the 
game with poisoned arrows and spears. 
They have, I believe, no fixed habitation 
and care little for pay, so that their ser- 
vices are, as a rule, unobtainable by 
sportsmen visiting the country. They 
are wonderful trackers and were glad to 
go with us, on a promise of unlimited 
meat, should I succeed in getting a buf- 
falo. Had we not had them I should 
certainly not have got one here, as none 
but Wanderobo could have followed the 
tracks as these men did. And now, for 
something like a fortnight, did we follow 
the herd day after day, doing some of 
the hardest walking and climbing I have 
ever done in 7 years of African shooting. 

Day after day did I rise with the lark 
and follow the tracks of the animals. 
There was little difficulty in finding 
these, for every night they came out of 
the forest to feed, but long before it was 
light enough to shoot they were back 
again in the bush. Time after time we 
heard them crashing off through the 
jungle, sometimes within 15 yds. of us, 
and yet so dense and dark was it I could 
not see to shoot. One day, following 
the trackers along a narrow path, they 
suddenly rushed back, nearly knocking 
me over, and reported a bull with enor- 
mous horns as about to charge. Hur- 


rying forward, I was just in time to see 
him vanishing in the forest shadows. 
Another time, after a crawl on hands 
and knees through a tunnel of bush, the 
trackers excitedly pointed forward, urg- 
ing me to shoot. 


Look as I would, 
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however, I could see nothing, so dark 
was it. And yet the bull was lying 
there, facing me, not 30 yds. off. How 
it was I was never charged remains a 
mystery. At last the luck came, and 
if ever a man deserved it for hard work, 
I think I did. 

We had left camp that morning at 
5:45 and picked up the tracks of a small 
detachment two miles from the plain at 
the base of the hills and followed them 
several miles, as usual through dense 
forest. We came up with them and 
once more they broke away without my 
getting a shot and made for the moun- 
tains. Retracing our steps, a grand bull 
suddenly sprang up in a patch of undes- 
growth and made off. We followed 





them through jungle so thick thatI had . 


frequently to crawl on hands and knees, 
and at last, after three quarters of an 
hour of this, the tracker who was just in 
front of me dropped to the ground with 
outstretched arm, pointing silently for- 
ward. Kneeling as low as I could, I just 
made out the black outline of the buffa- 
lo. I could not see to aim more than 
approximately, though he was not 30 
yds. off, but, aiming as near behind the 
shoulder as I could judge, I fired, and 
the thud of the solid .450 cordite told 
me it was no miss. The buffalo rushed 
forward and I got a snapshot at his head 
and he came down with a crash 25 yds. 
off. He was not dead, and in such thick 
bush I thought it best to wait before go- 
ing up to him, and now a horrible doubt 
presented itself. Suppose it was not a 
bull? I felt sure it was and yet one 
might so easily be mistaken in such light 
and the objectionable question would 
obtrude itself. Suddenly a tremendous 
bellow banished all doubts. Never have 
I heard such a sound. Impotent fury 
and despair seemed to be expressed in 
that mighty roar, as it rolled and re- 
verberated among the mountains, Three 
times it was repeated, and then all was 
silent. We pushed through the jungle 
and there lay a grand bull buffalo, his 
huge pointed horns, rugged with years 
of hard wear, spreading over 6 ft. from 
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tip to tip, and over 4 ft. from curve to 
curve. My first of every species of dan- 
gerous game in Africa I well remember; 
but not one (except perhaps my first 
lion) gave me the satisfaction with which 
I regarded that grand head. We sent 
to camp for the men and meanwhile cut 
down the jungle surrounding the fallen 
bull, so as to let in enough light to take 
a photograph, and my wife and boy came 
back with the men, to see the buffalo be- 
fore skinning, though how the former 
ever got up there I don’t know and I 
think she herself had very vague ideas 
on the subject. My first shot had en- 
tered behind the shoulder, my second at 
the base of the horn, going completely 
through the head and breaking the jaw 
on the far side, though missing the brain. 
Before we left Kijabé we spent a day up 
in the mountains after a most beautiful 
black ‘and white monkey, with hair over 
a foot long, and my son and I both got 
a good specimen. They are very local 
and on this account not many people get 
them. 

A mission is situated at Kijabé, and 
the missionaries have a beautiful garden. 
This mission and Judd’s little house are 
the only European residences. One of 
the missionaries having expressed a de- 
sire to taste buffalo meat, I sent him a 
piece, feeling very thankful I was not 
dining with them when they ate it. The 
tongue, however, was first-rate. 

From here we marched to Lake Nai- 
vasha and my son soon got a zebra, 
while I spent most of my time on the 
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water in a little 7 ft. Berthon boat and. 


got plenty of duck and Egyptian geese. 
There is a fair amount of game here, but, 
having got all the antelope and smaller 
game I wanted last year, I confined my- 
self to the wild-fowl shooting. 

Leaving Lake Naivasha, we proceeded 
to the Bamboo Forest, some 40 miles off. 
After three days’ march we reached this 
enormous forest, which, from its altitude 
and the cold rain, which are its most 
marked characteristics, comparatively 
few sportsmen visit. The only game to 
be found here are elephants and the 
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whole forest is a reeking mass of damp- 
ness, bamboos, coarse grass and dense 
vegetation. Curious and beautiful as the 
bamboos are, a more miserable place can 
hardly be imagined. Not a day passed 
without pouring rain, hail or tropical 
thunderstorms, and the cold at night was 
intense. We were perched on the side 
of a hill and chairs and camp beds had 
to be propped up with gun-cases to give 
them anything like a level appearance 
and our wretched boys sat all day over 
sodden fires, shivering with the piteous 
resignation of Italian greyhounds. The 
very day after our arrival the trackers 
brought in news of elephant and the 
next day I set out afterthem. After a 
6-mile walk we found the tracks of two, 
a bull and a cow, and followed these for 
some 8 miles, over hill and valley, through 
long grass which soaked one through 
and through and along tracks formed by 
a succession of huge foot- baths made by 
the elephants’ feet, full of mud and water, 
into which one helplessly slipped and 
floundered. And this was close to the 
Equator. 

After going some 8 miles, I came up 
with the elephants. It was such thick 
jungle, however, that we got within 30 
yds. of them before I knew of their 
presence, and, getting behind a tree, we 
stood motionless, as the cow was be- 
tween us and the bull. For about 4 
minutes I stood thus, when she either 
got our wind or a movement on the part 
of one of the men betrayed our presence, 
amd the next minute she came straight 
for me, screaming like a railway whistle, 
the bull after her. I turned her with a 
shot low down, as she meant mischief, 
and we heard her crashing off into the 
forest; the bull was now close up and I 
dropped him with the frontal shot. He 
came down on his knees and by the time 
I had reloaded my empty rifle he was up 
again and required a second shot. He 
carried much finer tusks than my first 
elephant and I found my first bullet had 
gone a trifle low and missed the brain. 
Two days later I was out after a herd 
of about 30. I was very anxious to get 
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a large tusker which was reported among 
them, but, not knowing the Kikuyu dia- 
tect, found it very difficult when alone to 
make the men understand me, or to un- 
derstand them, which is most important 
where elephants are concerned. 

We had a very long march and a still 
longer stalk, after coming on the tracks. 
The path was something too awful for 
words, strewn with broken bamboos and 
torn creepers which caught in one’s feet 
at every stride. We found the herd in 
a valley of almost impenetrable vegeta- 
tion and it seemed hopeless to look for 
the bull in such jungle. Crawling on 
hands and knees, accompanied by my 
Swahili gun-bearer, we got close up to 
one elephant, only to find it was a cow. 
Retracing our steps without being dis- 
covered, we proceeded along a freshly- 
made track. We could hear elephants 
all round us and suddenly, without a mo- 
ment’s warning, two huge brutes charged 
straight down on us, abreast. Judd and 
I were standing about 4 ft. apart and he 
snatched my second Rigby .450 cordite 
from my gun-bearer and fired both bar- 
rels at the left-hand elephant, which was 
going straight for him. I fired almost 
at the same time and the beast went 
down like a rock. The other elephant 
was pretty well on top of me, not three 
strides off, when I fired. I had barely 
time to swing my rifle round and pull 
for the head-shot with my remaining 
barrel, and the elephant went down stone 
dead, so close that I could touch the 
trunk with my rifle barrel from where I 
stood. It was the nearest shave I ever 
had, and the last time I want a right and 
left at charging elephants in dense forest. 
Nothing but the excellence of my rifle 
saved me. To my great regret it proved 
a cow but there was no help forit. These 
elephants were on to us before we had a 
chance to turn and it was absolutely 
their lives or ours. They both lay dead 
side by side, not 6 ft. apart, so it can be 
imagined how close they were when I 
fired. I reported having shot the cow 
and received a letter from the Govern- 
ment, stating that my explanation was 
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considered perfectly satisfactory. The 
other was a bull, with poor tusks, and 
Judd having fired first, I left it to him to 
send in the ivory, with an explanation, 
as he had no licence for shooting ele- 
phants and did so solely to save his life. 
I was so put out at our having had to 
shoot these two elephants that I decided 
not to kill another, especially as the 
regulations did not state the position of 
a sportsman after having had to shoot 
an animal in self-defence. 

From here we went to a small lake, 6 
miles long by 2 broad, and my boy and 
} had some capital wild-fowl shooting 
out of the little Berthon, and here we 
shot several hippo—his, to our great 
disappointment, sinking under one of the 
floating islands of grass and reeds with 
which the lake is studded and was never 
recovered, in spite of every effort. One 
day the men reported a rhinoceros close 
to camp, and, taking my rifle, I stalked 
and shot it not 500 yds. from camp, the 
.450 bullet making a hole in its heart 
several inches across. 

On the plains near here I got a second 
rhinoceros, after a long stalk in high 
grass, rendered rather exciting by the 
wind chopping round half-way and for 
several minutes blowing direct from me 
toward the rhino. However, I got within 
40 yds. and was going to fire, to prevent 
any further complications, when, as I 
rose to my feet from a stooping position, 
I found the rhino was quietly walking 
away, stern on. So I had to walk after 
him, to the great disgust of my tent boy, 
who had volunteered to carry my second 
rifle, and who, judging from the dirty- 
grey of his complexion (which is as near 
as a negro ever gets to turning pale) 
greatly regretted his offer when it was 
too late. This absurd stalk continued 
for about 20 yds., when the rhino quiet- 
ly stopped and looked round. I gota 
shot which dropped him dead, the Rigby 
bullet entering the brain and killing him 
instantly. He had a very nice horn, 
about 27 inches. 

From here we worked our way back 
to Kijabé. I found neither country nor 
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natives improved, from a sportsman’s 
point ot view, since my last visit. The 
former is beginning to be taken up by 
settlers and the latter are rapidly becom- 
ing spoilt, through the way they are be- 
ing pampered by legislation. I had con- 
siderable difficulty with my boys when 
they heard our destination, as they dread 
the cold and wet of the Forest, and I 
eventually obtained a number of Kikuyu 
porters at half the price of the lazy Swa- 
hilis and these men would go out and 
obtain news of game, while the latter 
would never stir from camp if they could 
help it. Nairobi is a good starting point 
and the Colonial Stores have a branch 
there. Prices are somewhat in advance 
of those at home. The white population 
there is at present chiefly cfficials, but 
settlers are coming into the country and 
as the demand for imported goods in- 
creases prices go down. Camp outfits 
and saddlery should be brought from 
home. Imported stores, after paying 
freight, customs and railway carriage, 
probably come to rather less than if 
bought in the country. Tobacco, in her- 
metically sealed tins, is cheap. Whiskey, 
oddly enough, is at Nairobi the same 
price asin England. A few half-bottles 
of good champagne should be brought 
out, as it is invaluable in case of fever. 
Now that the country is beginning to go 
ahead and the railway is in a fair way to 
paying its expenses, sportsmen are not 
quite such an important item in the 
revenue, and things seems to be rather 
done on the “if you don’t like it you 
can step away” principle. At the same 
time, it must be allowed that sportsmen 
have not been as particular as they 
should have been, either in strict ad- 
herence to the game laws or as regards 
the correctness of their lists of game 
shot. Also criticisms by sportsmen on 
the country and its Government, how- 
ever fair they may be, are not calculated 
to please officials, and so minor conces- 
sions which would have been willingly 
granted some time back are now with- 
held and the letter of the law more strict- 
ly adhered to. 
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This branch of the Stewart River runs 
through a wild country as far as the eye 
can reach from the mountain behind our 
camp. So clear is the air these bright 
autumn days that the spruces on the 
opposite side of the valley, far up to- 
wards the bare line of rocky slope, stand 
out branch by branch in the sunlight. 
In the middle distance lies Pleasant 
Lake, a dozen miles away. The river - 
in the valley spreads out in wide pools 
over its rocky bed. The silence is broken 
only by the far-off call and challenge of 
a big bull moose. 

Our real work was fur trapping ; but, 
to make a successful winter of it, we 
must get our supply of meat beforehand 
and if possible dry our dog feed. The 
dried meat is one-fourth the weight of 
the fresh, but it’s not necessary to thaw 
it out for dog feed. Everywhere we are 
finding Indian signs, old and young. 
This means that, although moose may 
be scarce here, farther up the river where 
the Indians come from there are prob- 
ably none. To the Indian the moose is 
the staff of life; to us it is but one de- 
gree removed from that. This makes it 
all the more imperative for us to get our 
winter supply now. I had hunted five 
days without the satisfaction of even 
jumping a moose. Jim, my tough little 
Scotch Canadian partner, killed a big 
bull the first day he was out—more by 
luck than anything else! The bull came 
up to him in the thick timber, undoubted- 
ly mistaking him for a rival. 

As I start out from camp today, my 
best chance is to cross the little feeders 
to the creek; “pups” they are called in 
the Yukon vernacular. The lower slopes 
of the mountain, on the down side of the 
creek, are covered with hard- pack, as we 
call it—a species of birch. When moose 
are very hungry they will eat its shoots, 
although they prefer willows for steady 
winter diet. I dip down into the first 
swale, and here I see something that 
gladdens the trapper’s heart: two little 
round dots or depressions in the snow; 
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after a couple of feet another pair of dots, 
and so on. The marten’s normal gait 
(as well as I can compare it) is like the 
lope of a horse in miniature. It’s a stiff 
climb up the spur now, but I reach the 
top with its head timber at last. I can 
trace an old moose trail along the brow 
of the spur, winding in and out among 
the trees. ’Tis a natural pathway. For 
years moose have used it, going up and 
down the hill, till a deep furrow has been 
worn through the moss. I see old 
tracks in the trail, but nothing fresh. 
Close to where I stand is a little spruce 
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knees to do this and dirt flies every- 
where. I stand and sniff and sniff and 
sniff—you’d say like a pointer dog. I 
catch it at last—a faintly distinguished 
musky smell, But I had to geton. A 
bunny jumps from almost under my feet. 
Not the rabbit of the States but the great 
Arctic hare. Here’s a trick that I’ve 
learned from the Indians. Softly I whis- 
tle: a succession of soft trills. He stops, 
raises himself to listen—ears up. At any 
movement he'll be off ina flash! How- 
ever, he’s easy game if you want meat. 
But my .22 pistol stays on my belt. 




















THE AUTHOR'S LARGEST MOOSE HEAD. 





tree, its branches and bark rubbed clean 
off to the top—the mark of some old 
bull sharpening his horns. They use 
these trees as a challenge to other bulls, 
and there they stand at call. This was 
used not long since, so it is easy to pick 
out the tracks. A monster he was and 
my fingers itch for the press on the trig- 
ger. A few yards off I come to the 
place where the bull has made medicine, 
as the Indians say. The moss and dirt 
have been scraped and pawed away for 
several inches deep. He goes on his 


No moose in this draw; so I make 
my way up the other side and on to the 
next spur. A spruce partridge flies up 
from under a tree, where it has been 
breakfasting on the moss berries that 
the branches have sheltered from the 
snow. I use my .22 now. The smoke- 
less cartridge makes no more noise than 
a twig snapping, and my chicken comes 
fluttering to the ground. I see a pine 
knoll ahead. A fine place for moose, 
but too thickly timbered. Yes, there's 
a moose track—and more than one! but 
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none fresher than yesterday, made in the 
heat of the sun. Each imprint looks as 
though it were made in plaster of Paris; 
last night’s frost did the setting. This 
moose may be 50 miles away by now. 
At this season the bulls are like lost 
souls, looking for their mate that is to 
be. The deep gully that I am close to 
is really too steep to climb with nothing 
in view. So I take the main creek bot- 
tom and hunt up the valley. Soon after 
starting I come to a big burn—another 
sure sign of the Indian. Moose should 
be on the edge of this burn, but they are 
not—worse luck! Any how, it’s a good 
place for marten, thanks to the attract- 
ive mice. 

After working my way through big 
timber at the head of the gully, I see 
more tracks—wolverine this time (the 
greatest enemy the trapper has). I am 
glad to think of the half-ounce of strych- 
nine I rustled up before leaving civiliza- 
tion. The willows that I pass tell me 
(with their long shoots) that there are 
not many permanent moose dwellers in 
these parts. At the next spur I come 
to, at the Forks of the Creek, are really 
fresh moose tracks, made since this 
morning’s sun was up. It’s a bull’s track, 
but still, with but little show of luck, I’ll 
follow it. He’s looking for moose just 
asIam. I may be along to see an ele- 
gant scrap and perhaps take a hand in 
it. I slow up, stop and listen, but every- 
thing is as silent as the grave. He has 
passed through thick underbrush, steep 
sidehills, edging up all the time. I pass 
a little pocket in the hillside where the 
trees are growing almost on their heads, 
bent in every direction. We come upon 
some ice in the bottom of a gully, on 
which the bull had evidently fallen. 
Presently he falls into another one’s trail 
and then another. They are both fresh 
ones—made today. I am getting pretty 
high up, out of the spruce and into the 
balsam fir. I too see moss berries and 
pick and eat. With my mouth half full 
I drop a handful—for it’s my rifle I want! 
From far up above me comes a sound. 
Not a bull’s sound; shat I’m sure of. I 
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recall the same sound, while hunting on 
the Klondyke River. I traced it out 
there, so I know now what I’m up 
against. It’s a cow moose with her calf. 
She is disturbed about something and 
wants us to know that she is pretty 
‘bad medicine.” 

I must determine the way of the wind, 
so light a match and watch its smoke. 
It’s right for me—just a suspicion down 
the draw. Every little stick is moved 
to one side before I step; I watch my 
feet; the soft moss is what I want to 
step on. On the top of the hill I stop 
and listen: nothing doing! I come out 
on a little terrace well up on the side of 
the gulch. In a flash my eye takes in 
everything. A few scattering trees, bare 
knolls and reddish willows opposite me. 
My gun comes up and then goes down 
again. Right opposite me, in a bunch 
of willows, I see her facing me. She 
shakes her head and her ears flop likea 
mule’s. ‘‘ You’re just the same as dead !”’ 
I think. I take a sitting position, so as 
to rest my elbow on my knees. The 
moose is 300 yards away, but there is 
no timber within 50 yards of her ; nothing 
but willows. I try to plant a bullet be- 
tween those flopping ears. Just as the 
gun cracks, the moose’s head moves to 
one side, and my bullet finds a harmless 
mark. With a wild plunge the cow 
makes for the nearest timber. I see her 
calf, now close behind her as she crashes 
through the bush. This time I aim at 
the biggest part of the moose You bet 
she got it this time! One more shot is 
needed. Down goes the calf—its four 
little hoofs in the air. I make my way 
down the steep pitch through the heavy 
fringe of willows and up to my game. I 
first feel her ribs—fat meat means so 
much to us just now. Pretty fine! I 
reckon on 50 lbs. of tallow, any way. 
We burn tallow in a “bitch” for light as 
well as for food. I shed my cartridge 
bag, belt and jumper, roll up my sleeves 
and wade in. I leave the skin on the 


hocks for future reference (when there’s 
more time). This is our trade secret: 
we wear the moose hocks in the fall and 





























spring and they make footwear that’s 
almost ideal. Skinned off whole, your 
heel fits in where the moose’s hock- joint 
was. Sew them up at the small end at 
the right length for your foot; thread a 
string through the big end to tie tightly 
below your knee—and there you are! 
They are waterproof, warm and soft; 
the hair outside, the flesh rubbed with 
alum or salt. They’ll outwear four pairs 
of moccasins. I am seven miles away 
from camp, so I cut a few sticks and lay 
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leaving meat uncached even for one 

night. But I take no chance on the 

tallow. A little later a fat moose will 

be a rarity indeed! PrrRcivaL Nasu. 
In Camp on Stewart River. 


-— 





Tue largest herd of buffalo in the 
world is owned by Canada. They roam 
over the new National Reserve set apart 
for them near Wainwright, 125 miles 
east from Edmonton. It is only within 
the past few years that Canada has 








SAILING DOWN PLEASANT LAKE WITH A LOAD OF MOOSE MEAT FOR BALLAST. 





them next to the carcass; then spread 
the hides back over them. An air-tight 
space and a good roof is thus made for 
the meat. I run my eye rapidly over 
the contour of the mountain behind me, 
as we may come up by a different route 
when we return to cache the meat. We 
can build a good ground cache here— 
one that will nonpluss wolves, wolver- 
ines and ravens. The bag on my back 
is full of fine tallow and I have the tongues 
too of my victims. I take a chance in 


wrested from the U. S. the honor of 
having the most representative herd of 
this distinctively North American ani- 
mal. The Dominion Government, recog- 
nizing the need of action if the bison 
were to be preserved, purchased practi- 
cally the entire herd of 700 from Michael 
Pablo of Montana. Their Canadian 
stamping-ground covers an area of ap- 
proximately 165 square miles. A wire 
fence 8 ft. high and 73 miles long en- 
closes it. 








AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. By Theodore 


Roosevelt. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Large octavo. Price, 
$4.00 net. 


Into this book Theodore Roosevelt has 
put all the virility of the hunter, the 
orator, the ruler of men. Every line 
glows with the glory of achievement, 
without boasting or self-laudation. It is 
a story, told in classic words, of life and 
death in an all but unknown world. It is 
not far back to the days when Stanley 
found Livingstone at Ujiji, and brought 
news of the great explorer, as if the 
grave had given up its dead. A league 
from the posts and railways of the pres- 
ent times, the hunter walks into the same 
unknown; of which, in his Foreword, 
the author tells. There are many who 
may never see the book, and for their 
sake we are glad to quote a few lines 
from its pages. No one can better speak 
for Mr. Roosevelt than himself. 

“In these greatest of the world’s great 
hunting grounds are mountain peaks 
whose snows are dazzling under the 
equatorial sun; swamps where the slime 
oozes and festers in the steaming heat; 
lakes like seas; ‘skies that burn above 
deserts, where the iron desolation is 
shrouded by the wavering mockery of 
the mirage; vast grassy plains where 
palms and thorn trees fringe the dwin- 
dling streams; mighty rivers rushing 
out of the heart of the continent through 
the sadness of endless marshes; forests 
of gorgeous beauty, where Death broods 
in the dark and silent depths. 

“The hunter who wanders through 
these lands sees sights which ever after- 
ward remain fixed in his mind. ' He sees 
the monstrous river-horse snorting and 
plunging beside the boat; the giraffe 
looking over the tree-tops at the nearing 
horseman; the ostrich fleeing at a speed 
that none may rival; the snarling leopard 
and coiled python, with their lethal 
beauty; the zebras, barking in the moon- 
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light, as the laden caravan passes on its 
night march through a thirsty land. In 
after years there shall come to him memo- 
ries of the lion’s charge; of the gray 
bulk of the elephant, close at hand in 
the sombre woodland; of the buffalo. 
his sullen eyes lowering from beneath 
his helmet of horn; of the rhinoceros, 
truculent and stupid, standing in the 
bright sunlight on the empty plain. 

“ These things can be told. But there 
are no words that can tell the hidden 
spirit of the wilderness; that can reveal 
its mystery, its melancholy and _ its 
charm. There is delight in the hardy life 
in the open; in long rides, rifle in hand; 
in the thrill of the fight with dangerous 
game. Apart from this, yet mingled with 
it, is the strong attraction of the silent 
places, of the large tropic moons, and 
the splendor of new stars; where the 
wanderer sees the awful glory of sun- 
rise and sunset in the wide waste places 
of the earth, unworn of man, and 
changed only by the slow change of the 
ages through time everlasting.” 

It is only to a few that Africa is an 
open hunting ground. The short men- 
tion of the preparations and supplies and 
men necessary for the expeditions into 
the haunts of big game, will discourage 
the man of modest wealth from setting 
out for Mombasa and the farther lands. 
Besides the 200 porters, there were with 
Mr. Roosevelt gun bearers, tent boys, 
native soldiers (askaris), and horse boys 
or saises. The “boys” were of course 
full-grown blacks, with appetites like 
those of ravenous creatures of the wilder- 
ness. A single item of the supplies was 
that of four tons of salt, for curing the 
skins of animals shot as specimens of 
their kind. 

One of the most thrilling passages in 
African Game Trails is that describing 
the killing of the lion by the Nandi war- 
riors. As a story of great interest, we 
quote at length from the book. The 





























Nandis, having stipulated that the lion 
should only be killed by themselves, had 
picked 60 or 70 men from some 800 
volunteers for the occasion. 

“Tn an hour we overtook the Nandi 
warriors, who were advancing across the 
rolling, grassy plains in a long line, with 
intervals of 6 or 8 yards between the 
men. They were splendid savages — 
stark naked, lithe as panthers, the mus- 
cles rippling under their smooth, dark 
skins; all their lives they had lived on 
nothing but animal food, milk, blood 
and flesh, and they were fit for any 
fatigue or danger. Their faces were 
proud, cruel, fearless; as they ran, they 
moved with long springy strides. Their 
head dressés were fantastic; they car- 
ried ox-hide shields painted with strange 
devices; and each bore in his right hand 
the formidable war spear, used both for 
stabbing and for throwing at close quar- 
ters. The narrow spear-heads of soft 
iron were burnished till they shone like 
silver; they were four feet long and the 
points and edges were razor sharp. The 
wooden haft appeared for but a few 
inches; the long butt was also of iron, 
ending in a spike, so that the spear looked 
almost like solid metal. Yet each sinewy 
warrior carried his heavy weapon as if it 
were a toy, twirling it as it glinted in the 
sun’s rays. Herds of game — red harte- 
beests and stripéd zebras and wild swine 
— fled before the advance of the line. 

“Tt was noon before we reached a 
wide, shallow valley, with beds of rushes 
here and there in the middle, and on 
either side high grass and scattered 
thorn-trees. Down this we beat for a 
couple of miles. Then, suddenly, a 
maned lion rose a quarter of a mile ahead 
of the line and galloped off through the 
high grass to the right; and all of us on 
horseback tore after him. He was a 
magnificent beast, with a black and 
tawny mane; in his prime, with teeth 
and claws perfect, with mighty thews 
and savage heart. He was lying near 
a hartebeest on which he had been feed- 
ing. His life had been an unbroken 
career of rapine and violence; and now 
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the maned master of the wilderness — 
the terror that stalked by night, the grim 
lord of slaughter— was to meet his 
doom at the hands of the only foes who 
dared to molest him. 

“Tt was a mile before we brought him 
to bay. Then the Dutch farmer, Mouton, 
who had not even a rifle, but who rode 
foremost, was almost upon him; he 
halted and turned under a low thorn- 
tree and we galloped past him to the 
opposite side, to hold him until the 
spearmen should come. It was a sore 
temptation to shoot him; but of course 
we could not break faith with our Nandi 
friends. We were only 60 yards from 
him, and we watched him, lest he should 
charge us, with our rifles ready. 

“One by one the spearmen came up, 
at a run, and gradually began to form 
a ring around him. Each, when he came 
near enough, crouched behind his shield, 
his spear in his right hand, his fierce, 
eager face peering over the shield rim. 
As man followed man, the lion rose to 
his feet.. His mane bristled, his tail 
lashed, he held his head low, the upper 
lip now drooping over the jaws, now 
drawn up so as to show the gleam of 
the long fangs. He faced first one way 
and then another, and never ceased to 
utter his murderous roars. It was a 
wild sight: the ring of spearmen, silent, 
intent, bent on blood, and in the centre 
the great man-killing beast, his thunder- 
ous wrath growing ever more dangerous. 
At last the tense ring was complete, and 
the spearmen rose and closed in. The 
lion looked quickly from side to side, 
saw where the line was thinnest, and 
charged at his topmost speed. The 
cfowded moment began. With shields 
held steady, and quivering spears poised, 
the men in front braced themselves for 
the shock; and from either hand the 


warriors sprang forward to take their 
foe in flank. Bounding ahead of his 
fellows, the leader reached throwing dis- 
tance; the long spear flickered and 
plunged; as the lion felt the wound, he 
half turned, and then flung himself on 
the man in front. 


The warrior threw 
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his spear. It drove deep into the life, 
for, entering at one shoulder, it came out 
of the opposite flank, near the thigh —a 
yard of steel through the great body. 
Rearing, the lion struck the man, bearing 
down the shield, his back arched; and 
for a moment he slaked his fury with 
fang and talon. But on the instant I 
saw another spear driven clear through 
his body from side to side, and as the 
lion turned again the bright spear blades 
darting toward him were flashes of white 
flame. The end had come. He seized 
another man, who stabbed him and 
wrenched loose. As he fell, he gripped 
a spear-head in his jaws with such tre- 
mendous force that he bent it double. 
Then the warriors were round and over 
him, stabbing and shouting, wild with 
furious exultation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt is candid in admitting 
that he did not care to assist at any more 
lion hunts of this nature. For once the 
Apostle of the Strenuous found a place 
to worship. Nothing is said about the 
condition of the lion’s hide. If it is to 
be mounted for the Smithsonian collec- 
tion, the tailor will have as much to do 
as the taxidermist. 

The author has something to say, im- 
personally, about the cry of those who 
are hysterical over the killing of big 
game, in proportion to the size of the 
game. He says that a lion devours a 
zebra, or some other animal of its size, 
every five days — something like sixty 
such creatures per annum; when he 
has to take up with smaller animals, his 
ménu must be a frightful history of 
slaughter. The hippopotamus, the rhi- 
noceros, and the elephant can never be 
near neighbors of the farmer, who stands 
for civilization. The preservation of 
game in Africa is not in the hands of 
political favorites, with a few months’ 
tenure of office at the pleasure of a 
greedy politician in each of 40 or 50 
petty states; it is in the hands of cen- 
tralized Government and men whose 
faithful work assures them positions in 
which they every day become more 
useful. 
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There are fifty full pages of pictures, 
from photos by Mr. Roosevelt and his 
son Kermit, Mr. J. Alden Loring and 
Edmund Heller. One of the most inter- 
esting photos is that of a monitor lizard, 
which was caught by Loring in the pur- 
suit of its profession, robbing the eggs 
from the nest of an alligator. Mr. Loring 
has an eye for a good subject, and 
although upon one occasion he treated 
Sports AFIELD with a scant courtesy, 
while in Denver, we appreciate his work. 
Many of the plates are photogravures 
from drawings by Philip R. Goodwin, 
who was able to bring out in clear lines 
the scenes caught in imperfect manner 
by the camera. 

Thousands of creatures, big and small 
—bird and beast, reptile and insect — 
seem to fill the pages of the book with 
teeming life; but through it all we see 
the gospel of. the survival of the fittest, 
the creed of might-made law, the paths 
of the millions in fear of death, all of 
whose trails must end in a pool of blood. 

What we have quoted will show the 
interest the book awakens. Nothing that 
Theodore Roosevelt has ever written has 
fallen by the wayside, and this will be 
read in days to come, when Africa is the 
garden of the world, and her game 
animals are but a memory. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


* + * * 


THe Airy Way. By George Dewar. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York; 250 pages. Price, $1.75 net. 

A book of ten essays, each of which is 

a biograph from the quiet places of Old 

England, it is altogether a beautiful 

work. From the silver fritillaries of the 

hedges and the Anax Imperatur dragon- 
fly of the hyaline wing and restless flight, 
to the solemn pondering of the crafty 
crow, the author has studied their ways 
from dawn to dusk and has woven into 
his story something of the elusive and 
intangible mystery of their flashing 
wings. Every page is a revelation of 
unnoticed habits and customs of insects 
and birds, devoid of technicalities and 



































laying down no theory as the law. In 
this book we watch the swift, the rook, 
the wren, gulls, and swans, aureal butter- 
flies and moths, bees and ghostly bats— 
all things alive that fly, and some that 
swim. The deductions are not the ob- 
ject of the writer; rather might we see 
in his work keener powers of observa- 
tion than scientific analysis. In this will 
be found the charm of it all, for with The 
Airy Way in hand one may go afield as 
with a guide, that will bring to sight as 
many wonderful things as the rubbing of 
Aladdin’s lamp. As an example of the 
style in which the book is written, the 
following is given: 


‘* The daw seems to be a sort of privileged 
parasite of the rookery. He fares forth with 
the rooks to their feeding ground, comes home 
with them at sundown, attends their evening 
prayers, is often allowed to rest in hollow 
trees in the heart of the rookery. I conclude 
‘the daw is on his best behavior with the 
rooks. It is hard to believe he would be 
allowed to join the rookery, to be its privi- 
leged guest, if he sucked rook eggs as he 
sucks the eggs of other birds. Missel-thrushes 
scold and assault him with high spirit in 
spring; smaller birds chink and chatter with 
rage or fear when his sly black figure in- 
trudes; but rook suffers daw as it suffers 
rook. It must recognize its eggs and building 
material as safe from the little brother.’’ 


The conversational way of telling his 
observations is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the author’s style. 

CHARLES F, ALLEN. 


os * * 


BurNING DayLicut. By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. Price, $1.50. 

This is in many respects the best book 
that London has ever written. There is 
always the same breathless awaiting of 
the victory or catastrophe; the winner 
of the wager skids into the bar-room 
after his 60-day two thousand mile fight 
with snow, and minus temperatures, and 
starvation, as the last few seconds of his 
time go flickering out. He wins, and the 
whole house drinks at his expense; but 
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the reader, if he also is a drinking man, 
feels that he should be with them for a 
bracer. In the first chapter Burning 
Daylight loses what he is worth, in a 
pot of $127,000 at draw. The author 
knows the game, and the reader appre- 
ciates the sad fate of the man who draws 
the fourth queen, while the other man 
stands pat with all the kings. Thirty 
million dollars is the feature of the book. 
Won and thrown into the mills of finance 
with a reckless hand, it wrecks some 
delicate plots, helps others, and finally 
disappears between the upper and nether 
millstones that never are worn out them- 
selves. The story of Daylight’s venture 
into the dens of the Wall Street velvet- 
mannered Barons of the Tape is a mov- 
ing picture of every day events, in which 
we may recognize, almost, the men the 
moneyed interests know best. He plays 
the parts for both with a skill that shows 
his knowledge of the Street. No man 
can tell the story of a game of draw 
or the silent evolutions of the tape, un-. 
less he has put up chips or margins of 
his own. In Jack London’s work there 
is no guessing done. If he makes a nau- 
tical allusion, he will never call the bow 
of a ship the “ front end,” nor will he put 
into the talk of a character such language 
as the Dutchman uses in Quentin Dur- 
ward. In the love story of Daylight and 
Dede Mason the world finds more of the 
same mastery, by experience taught. It 
is a beautiful story, honest and fair; but 
we are sorry that the thirty millions had 
to go before the girl was won. 

One of the most enjoyable chapters is 
the story of a ride among the California 
hillsk—a bit of soul-refreshing out-of- 
doors. There is less of the primeval in 
these later books; the man who wrote 
The Game, White Fang, and The Call of 
the Wild will find a touch of the tender- 
ness that comes with years, as shown in 
the book before us now. We think it to 
be his best. 

CHARLES HighpcHER ALLEN. 
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THE camp-fire has been conspicuously 
absent in at least one National Guard 
camp for several reasons, the’ most im- 
portant of which has been the rules laid 
down for keeping the company streets 
clean. Time was when the men of each 
company vied with their brothers in keep- 
ing up a roaring fire, around which the 
song and story circulated until the trum- 
pet signalled Lights Out! The officers 
alse laid together a few sticks and dis- 
cussed their orders around the grateful 
light and heat. This particular summer 
has been remarkable for its warm nights, 
and the gasoline torch or electric light 
has replaced the fire, while the men, tired 
from their day’s work and unwilling to 
add to their work in cleaning up or hunt- 
ing wood, betake themselves to the ly- 
ceum tents or seek relaxation on pass in 
the nearest town or city. 

x * * * 

Uncte Sam usually sends a number of 
regular Army officers to State camps, to 
act as advisors and instructors, and not 
infrequently these gentlemen are in posi- 
tion to relate most interesting experi- 
ences. The ease with which they adapt 
themselves to circumstances shows the 
value of military training and experience. 
Naturally, everything is done to make 
them comfortable, but the mounts as- 
signed them are not always easy under 
the saddle ; lunch sometimes fails to con- 
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nect with the marching or fighting col- 
umn; rain is no respector of persons and 
may fall when several miles from protec- 
tion. The regular officer or man takes 
what comes and smiles, while the more 
pampered and less experienced militia 
officer is often somewhat grouchy. 








*k * * ok 


It’s easy to recognize the man who has 
camped and knows the game. You will 
find all sorts of home-made devices for 
keeping one dry and comfortable in the 
company streets. Some of the men have 
to be ordered to ditch their tents, while 
others have the drains made as soon as 
the canvas is stretched. Pieces of boards 
obtained in a mysterious manner appear 
in some tents as a makeshift floor. Socks 
and underwear are washed at frequent 
intervals by the initiated; clothing is 
hung from lines stretched between tent 
poles or suspended between the tents. 
Officers who are game shots present their 
rifles for inspection with a perfectly clear 
conscience and in their companies the in- 
specting officer rarely finds this weapon 
carelessly laid on the ground under the 
cots or whereever else it will be out of the 
way. 

ok * * * 

THE man who has had a military train- 
ing is usually the best man to take into 
the woods, for he has already fearned 





























the elementary principles of traveling 
. light. The stacks of personal baggage 
once seen in the train of a National 
Guard Brigade are now limited to a mini- 
mum that 25 years ago would have been 
considered absurdly small; yet officers 
and men return home in fine physical 
health and have few complaints to make. 
They are learning the game rapidly and 
State service offers a great opportunity 
for the active young man who loves an 
outdoor live to obtain a summer camp 
at frequent intervals under pay, and the 
chance for active service at times, which 
is next best to field sports in excitement 
and interest. 
* * * * 

A PROJECTILE weighing 316 pounds, 
driven by 73 pounds and 6 ozs. smokeless 
powder, from an 8-inch gun, aimed and 
fired at a target 30x 60 ft., drawn by a 
tug at the rate of 5% miles per hour 
with a 10-mile breeze blowing, might hit 
the target once out of several shots; but 
when six shots are fired and six hits 
made in one minute and _ thirty-one 
seconds, we begin to think of the won- 
derful accuracy of big gun practice. 
This record has recently been made by 
the 111th Company of the regular Coast 
Artillery Corps at Fort Dade off the 
coast of Florida. The proper kind of 
range for such practice is difficult to find, 
but after a while those of the fraternity 
who enjoy shooting and who have solved 
the mysteries of rifle shooting may turn 
to big gun practice as their next world to 
conquer. 

* * * * 

RECENT reports tell that Italy has 
adopted an automatic rifle, 6,000 of 
which have been ordered and will be 
tried under service conditions by the bi- 
cycle battalions of the Italian Army be- 
fore being generally adopted. 


+ x * & 


Bro. Stevens, from far-off Nevada, 
seems to discredit the juicy muskrat as 
a table delicacy. The old saying that 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison 
might be applicable in this case, or that 
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other quotation, There’s no accounting 
for taste, as the old woman said when 
she kissed the cow, might fill the bill. 
Now, cats and chickens are known to be 
remarkably choice in their menus. Cats 
for example catch, eat and thrive on the 
domestic rat, which is celebrated for its 
delicate flesh and flavor, due to their 
diet of garbage and other refuse. Chick- 
ens also are remarkably choice in their 
diet list, never refusing a surreptitious 
peck at Farmer Jones’ dead cow or horse, 
after the turkey buzzards have opened up 
the carcass. It is easy, therefore, to un- 
derstand why Bro. Stevens’ dainty felines 
and biddies became ill from enforced 
diet of muskrat—an animal that never 
eats carrion and that will not eat food 
until it is washed. Seriously considered, 
Bro. Stevens must remember that the 
fact stated is not offered by a closet re- 
porter, but comes from actual knowledge. 
I can add to the statement already made 
in these columns that many of the inhabi- 
tants of the district of this State (Mary- 
land) from which thousands of muskrat 
skins are annually marketed, use the 
flesh as a staple article of diet upon their 
own tables, selling such bodies as they 
cannot use. There is absolutely no oc- 
casion for the meat of a muskrat to have 
a musky flavor, if proper care be taken 
in skinning and removing the glands sup- 
plying the odorous material, and if 
cooked by some one who knows his busi- 
ness, I will defy its detection when 
masquerading as terrapin. Prepared 
properly, the meat is rather insipid, it is 
true, and personally I do not care for it, 
though I have eaten it often. Neither 
would I spend hard-earned dollars in pur- 
chasing the so-called delicacy, terrapin, 
soft shell crabs and other foods of this 
description. But many people do, and if 
there was enough muskrat to go around, 
perhaps Bro. Stevens might lose his 
guess as to its national popularity. 


* * * * 


THE pipe is dear to most smokers and 
the imported calabash, though extreme- 
ly costly, has apparently found favor 
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with those who can afford the lux- 
ury of the real thing. The plant 
from. which the gourd is obtained 
is a native of South Africa and 
until recently the entire supply has 
been imported. The price of the com- 
plete pipe is no indication of the price 
paid per dozen for the gourds, which 
ranges from 25 cts. to $2.00 per dozen. 
The great difficulty is to find a gourd 
without blemish, the fruit being subject 
to various diseases and attacks of insects 
that cause a large percentage of them 
to be thrown out as culls. However, it 
has been found that the plant will thrive 
in America throughout a wide range of 
country and any one with a bit of garden 
can successfully raise his own supply of 
pipes. The plant grows well in any rich 
soil, the seeds being covered about an 
inch and permitted to grow like a melon. 
To get the best gourds, the Agricultural 
Dept. suggests that the vines run along 
the ground, instead of being trained on 
a trellis, though every plant is liable to 
grow a percentage of straight necks in- 
stead of the properly crooked ones. It 
is said that the young gourd can be 
shaped while growing, using a thin 
board and padded pegs to keep the bent 
shape in position. Raising such plants is 
at least a harmless amusement and while 
it can never be developed into a paying 
business, one can grow and make his 
own pipes without much trouble and cer- 
tainly little expense. 


+ ” * * 


JULIANNA was a roan mare of uncer- 
tain pedigree onone side,but sired by the 
one-time well known stallion by the name 
of Peter Simple. The colts of this horse 
were celebrated for their natural gaits 
and Julianna had them all and a few 
more of her own, so that. riding her was 
a pleasure. Gifted with an uncanny in- 
telligence, sound of wind and limb, gen- 
tle in disposition, absolutely without fear, 
Julianna seemed to enjoy field shooting 

‘almost as much as her master. We gen- 
erally mounted a little negro behind us 
as general factotum, and useful to those 
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who needed a gate opened—though gates 
and fences were usually conspicuous by 
their absence in this particular part of 
Virginia, where Bob White flourished 
and raised large families for the benefit 
of visiting sportsmen and where I an- 
nually made a pilgrimage. Julianna was 
always assigned to me because she seemed 
to know me and also because I knew 
a good thing when I saw it. We would 
canter off in the early morning, the dogs 
frisking ahead of us. Reaching a stub- 
ble, I would fasten the reins to the sad- 
dle, so that the mare could move about 
comfortably without danger of entangle- 
ment ;‘the dogs would be sent in to find 
game, and upon signal the little darky 
would bring up the horses, ready for us 
to ride to another locality. It was the 
cream of comfortable shooting while it 
lasted. Now the whole neighborhood is 
fenced with wire and signs warn off the 
sportsman. Moreover, there is a most 
stringent trespass law that is enforced. 
Julianna has passed—leaving behind her 
numerous progeny but none having the 
wonderful intelligence of their dam. 
Once, hitched to a light two-wheeled 
cart, Julianna drew behind her two 
women and three children on their way 
home along Virginia roads, celebrated 
for unevenness and well-nigh impassable 
qualities. Night was coming on and 
rain began to fall. The mare, knowing 
the road, kept up her steady gait, and 
all seemed well until a ford was reached. 
The creek through which this ford passed 
had become a roaring torrent and Julian- 
na refused to attempt its passage at first, 
but, when urged on by her woman driver, 
bravely stepped in and slowly advanced. 
The water deepened as she went on until 
the floor of the cart was flooded, the high 
wheels fortunately keeping it level. Sud- 
denly deeper water was reached ; the cart 
canted and almost upset, but the women 
kept their heads and Julianna did her 
part by heading up-stream, while keep- 
ing the general direction. For twenty 


yards the mare was completely off her 
feet, but the cart remained upright and 
finally she got a firm footing. - After 
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which it was comparatively easy to reach 
the road and in due time the party 
reached home, drenched but safe. We 
rode down to the ford the next morn- 
ing, and, while the water was still deep, 
it was passable except for the trunk of 
a giant tree, carried by the water to the 
ford, where it stranded—a chevaux-de- 
frise that had it hit the cart or been in 
position (which it probably was at the 
time) would have made a different story 
had the cart become entangled in its 
branches. We could not be certain, 
though wheel tracks in the soft mud at 
the crossing appeared to show where 
Julianna had made a detour to escape the 


danger. 
. @ * * 


In the July number John T. Willits 
writes of sport about the shores of 
Barnegat Bay. What memories that 
brings up! for on the marshes about the 
town of Barnegat and the waters of the 
Bay I got my first taste of salt-water 
fishing and shooting. Armed with a 
Remington breech-loading shotgun and 
a plentiful supply of black-powder cart- 
ridges, I used to return to the boarding 
house, tired, wet and hungry, with a 
shoulder that showed signs of bruises 
and a few, very few birds. But what 
fun it was! A bunch of yellow-shank 
would be seen in the distance, quietly 
feeding in a little pond. Creeping and 
almost crawling, an approach would be 
made until almost within range; then 
some unwary movement would startle 
the birds and off they would go—pur- 
sued by two shots that only hastened 
their departure. 

* * * * 

Again the stalk would, bring the bird 
or birds within range and as they flew 
off, two shots would fail to bring down 
a single one. It was always two shots, 
for that was what the cartridges were 
put in the gun to do and if one shot 
missed, the other might connect. 

* * + * 

We used to charter a comfortable sail- 
boat and anchor where sheepshead would 
bite, or, failing these, try for weakfish 


or sea.bass. My cousin, some years 
younger than myself, was fishing off the 
stern of such a boat at one time, and an 
8-pound sheepshead, well hooked, pulled 
him overboard. The captain and one 
man crew were in the water almost as 
soon as the boy and he escaped with 
nothing worse than a ducking. The big 
piece of wood on which his line had been 
wound acted as a float and after the boy 
was safe aboard the crew jumped into 
the small boat, rowed out and safely 
landed the fish. 
* * . * 

THERE is good fishing at many places 
along the Jersey coast. At the mouth of 
the Shark River I once had the time of 
my life, landing what is called a dog 
fish—a replica of the shark in general 
appearance. I was ostensibly after 
flounders, fishing in the surf with a hand- 
line, and, after getting in a few, these 
so-called dog fish began biting. Take a 
fish from 2% to 3 ft. long, all spring 
wire and viciousness, hitch such a fish to 
100 ft. of line, and you get a fair repre- 
sentation of trying to land a runaway 
locomotive. While I was fighting a par- 
ticularly lively specimen, a native came 
along and saw the finish. “ What you 
doin’?” he questioned. “ Fishin’,” I re- 
plied. “ Why, dog-gone it, man! them 
things ain’t fit to eat. Them’s dog fish!” 
“Well,” said I, “they are dog-gone 
good fighters, anyhow.” And as I pre- 
pared to make another cast, my visitor 
passed on his way, muttering something 
about “crazy city folks.” 

* o * * 


Next month the rail will be ripe. 
Also the reed-bird. At the risk of a 
brick from the gentleman from Nevada, 
let me say that the rail-bird has nearly 
every other bird backed off the map as 
a table delicacy. Next to the rail comes 
the ruddy duck, sometimes called the 
coot. And all this with canvasback and 
red-head ducks selling for $5 per pair. 


« * *” * 


Any one can kill a rail; the great art 
is finding them after being shot down. 
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Along some of our Maryland rivers the 
reeds are so thick that it is almost im- 
possible to find a dead bird, unless the 
boat be driven directly to where it fell. 
If the attention be diverted by firing at 
another bird, the difficulty becomes still 
worse and frequently before the bird 
is retrieved a water-snake or turtle 
has drawn the body under water. 
Along the Delaware River, after a 
very high tide, the reeds are thinner, 
and if the birds are plentiful there is 
no difficulty in making a large bag. 
Here is another sport where the 20- 
gauge is going to be the real thing. The 
rail is easy to kill and usually springs 
within close range. No. 11 shot is plenty 
large enough, but have a few cartridges 
loaded with 6s or 7s, to be ready for 
teal. These beautiful and speedy little 
fellows are very fond of feeding along 
the reeds or wherever a narrow open 
lead winds about through the tangled 
stalks, and when they decide ‘to leave 
the vicinity it requires a quick eye and 
finger to stop them. Possibly you will 
disturb the humble bittern or the more 
lordly blue heron as you push through 
the reeds, but don’t kill them. Be gen- 
erous and let them escape. 


« ~ a * 


NuTTING time will bring about the 
death of many a squirrel. Parboil until 
the meat is tender; meantime stew lima 
beans, sweet corn, tomatoes and string 
beans until nearly done, add the squirrels 
and complete the cooking. This has 
been termed Brunswick stew, but the 
name matters not if well cooked. 


+ *x * * 


THE dry summer has been fine for 
Brer Rabbit and Bob White. I have 
seen more young rabbits this summer 
than for many years. Cutting a small 
acreage of oats close to the house, at 
least ten youngsters bolted as the ma- 
chine approached, and I was obliged to 
kill a good cat because she was bring- 
ing in more than her share of cottontails. 
Woodcock—usually fairly plentiful about 
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my home—are not so this season, as 
almost all the wet places they frequent 
are now dry. Very few have been killed 
this summer on any of their favorite 
feeding grounds in Maryland. 


* a . ” 


To carry the rifle comfortably on 
horseback, get a leather rifle scabbard 
such as the cavalry use. These can now 
be bought of any of the firms who deal 
in second-hand military goods. No mat- 
ter how careful you may be, the rifle will 
get dusty and wet if it rains. The scab- 
bard mentioned is open at its lower end 
and permits all water and dirt to pass 
on through, so nothing accumulates in 
it. This is strapped on the saddle on 
the left side, the barrel of the rifle pass- 
ing under the left leg—this position 
bringing the butt within reach of the 
right hand for quick drawing. 


* * 2 * 


IF about to order a 20-gauge shotgun, 
without experience with the little arm, 
don’t let any one scare you out of the 
purchase with any talk of pattern, veloc- 
ity, penetration or anything else. Just 
get a 30-inch pair of barrels, put on a 
stock built to fit, have both barrels bored 
to suit your taste, and then point the 
thing straight. That’s all. You can kill 
just as clean up to 40 yds. with a 20- 
gauge as you can with a 12-gauge, pro- 
viding always that you can shoot straight, 
and it stands to reason that you have to 
hold closer with 7s of an ounce of shot 
than with 1% ozs. I have a friend who 
has killed every variety of wild-fowl to 
be found in the State of Texas with a 
20-gauge, and, while he is a superb shot, 
any one else who is a good shot can do 
the same. Theory is a good thing and 
you can prove almost anything by figures 
and diagrams. Get the gun and go out 
where there is game, without regard to 
either theory or figures. When you come 
home the gun will not weigh a ton, you 
will have just as many birds as usual, 
and you will fall in love with the dainty 
weapon—just as I have. 

Sam’. J. Fort, M. D. 
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CHICAGO’S AVIATION MEET. 





If the present purpose of a monthly 
magazine were to chronicle in detail the 
notable events of the day, a good share 
of space might rightfully be given to the 
recent aviation meet at Chicago—the 
greatest, the most uniformly successful, 
and, as a factor in proving to the public 
mind the practical serviceability of aero- 
planes, the most important event in the 
history of human attempts at flying. 
Even in this age of progress, one can 
only marvel at man’s recent accomplish- 
ments in mastering the air. Barely three 
years ago men who dared to speak of 
flying as a coming certainty were derided 
as visionaries. Two years ago the world 
was amazed when a daring aviator 
guided his frail craft above the war- 
ships assembled in the Hudson River, at 
the time of the Hudson-Fulton festivi- 
ties, but the feat was looked upon as we 
regard other spectacular achievements, 
such as diving from a high tower into 
a shallow tank or somersaulting over 
three elephants in the circus ring. With 
favorable conditions and good luck it was 


possible to keep an aeroplane in the air 


for a half-hour and guide its course with 
reasonable certainty, but who, in the 


possession of a sane and balanced brain, 
would care to take the risk? In spite of 
its age and growing wisdom, the world 
does not yet take kindly to ideas that 
are radically new. It struggled along 
for three thousand years without the aid 
of steam; turned up its nose at Morse’s 
idea of utilizing electricity; is still say- 
ing nasty things about the automobile, 
and declining to equip its horse-impelled 
vehicles with lamps, so that there may be 
excuse for persecuting motorists who ask 
only a chance to pass them by turning 
into the ditch. The popular attitude 
toward aeroplaning has not even the 
claim of novelty to justify it. There 
seems no reason for its existence, especi- 
ally since our own, as well as other gov- 
ernments, has adopted aeroplames for 
practical service in warfare. 

The value of the Chicago meet as an 
object lesson to Chicago’s people, amd to 
the countless throngs of visitors from 
outside the city and State, offsets a hun- 
dred times over the reported loss of 
$60,000 by the promoters of the event. 
It is likely that it was foreseen from the 
first that the proceeds from the sale of 
admission tickets would not make good 
the disbursements for management ex- 
penses and the cash prizes offered. Peo- 
ple will not pay to pass through a gate- 
way, when the show can be seen as well 
from the streets, from craft of all de- 
scriptions on the open lake, or from 
office and hotel windows. The important 
fact is that a vast multitude of people 
saw the aeroplanes speeding, swooping 
and circling, in implicit obedience to the 
will of their guiding spirits; that for 
days more than thirty men took their 
respective machines aloft where their 
fancy dictated, went with them where 
they pleased, and alighted when and 
where they chose. 

The element of chance seems no more 
to be counted with in flying an aeroplane 
than in rushing an automobile over or- 
dinary roads, and the ratio of dangers is 
no greater. There were accidents—in 
two cases fatalities; but they were due 
in no respect to vital errors in the basic 
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principle of aeroplanes. Given spread 
of canvas to support the weight, and de- 
pendable propelling power, it is uncon- 
trovertible logic that this latest of 
human inventions will soar as high and 
sail as far as its operator cares to have 
it go. The point is already reached 
where accidents, if they befall, may in- 
variably be traced to faulty construction 
or to the aviator’s neglect of common 
caution. No more than this may be said 
of automobiling or motoring. A perfect 
piece of machinery must perform its 
functions when governing conditions are 
not prohibitively unfavorable, as proven 
by the continuous flights of two and 
three hours, which were daily features 
at the Chicago meet. 

The aeroplane is no longer an experi- 
ment. It has arrived! 
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MORE ABOUT POROCUPINES. 








The picture in your August number 
of the dog stuck full of quills,.reminds 
me of my many years’ experience with 
that pest of the Lake Superior region; 
for up there porcupines grow larger and 
are more plentiful, I believe, than in any 
place in the world, and in the spring 
months, while timber cruising, they often 
bother our camp a great deal. Any box, 
bag or anything else that shows the least 
trace of salt they will eat up. I have 
seen axe handles, gun stocks, tables, grub 
boxes, etc., eaten up by them and cabin 
floors entirely ruined. I remember once 
getting up and killing a. many as seven 
in a single night that were chewing 
around my camp. But my purpose in 
writing this letter is to tell how to handle 
a dog when he is full of quills—for a 
hunter does not always have a pair of 
pinchers with him, and many times the 
quills are far down the animal’s throat 
and in the roots of his tongue, where 
you may not see them, or cannot reach 
them if you do. The quills work in very 
fast and are soon out of sight, and when 
your dog comes to you full of quills 
pull out what you can as quickly as pos- 
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sible, then take your camp kettle and 
fill it with ashes from your camp-fire, 
pouring water enough in to make a 
thin batter. Take the dog between your 
knees and hold his mouth open and fill 
it with the batter. Hold him so that he 
cannot spit it out, and in five minutes 
every quill will be dead. The lye from 
the ashes kills a quill at once. It 
shrivels up and stops working in, and 
will soon fall out. 

I have found bob-cats in cedar swamps 
in the spring in Michigan with their 
heads swollen enormously that were 
helpless and in a dying condition from 
porcupine quills; but I have seen where 
bears have killed and eaten porcupines, 
bones and all, and left the skin spread 
out on the ground. They undoubtedly 
turn them over on their backs and eat 
into their breasts, where there are no 
quills. Whether they get any quills in 
the operation, I do not know. I have 
never seen any porcupines in the woods 
of Oregon or California or Old Mexico, 
but I am told that there are a few here. 
The deer season is now open in Oregon 
and will be until Nov. 1. I have seen 
a few bucks brought in with their horns 
in the velvet. But I will not take my 
annual deer and bear hunt until October. 

E. T. MERRILL. 


THE GRAND EASTERN HANDICAP. 








With memories of the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap still fresh in mind, the 
princes and belted earls and other no- 
bility of the trap-shooting world as- 
sembled on the grounds of the Du Pont 
Gun Club, Wilmington, Del., to resume 
the contest of nerve and skill for su- 
premacy in the empire of Ready-Pull!— 
each of them hopeful that contiguity to 
that source whénce cometh propellant 
energy for shot and bullet might influ- 
ence the charge of pursuing pellets to 
the more surely overtake and pulverize 
the flying target. There were three days 
of shooting—July 11, 12 and 13—not 
counting practice day (Monday), where- 
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en some fifty or more, the majority of 
them professionals, shot at 100 targets 
each, and Fred Gilbert and Lester Ger- 
man fought a notable battle at 100 pairs 
of doubles per man for the Hazard 
Double Target Challenge Trophy. The 
scores made in this match were remark- 
able: Gilbert, 183; German, 178. In the 
five open events of 20 targets each, J. 
M. Hawkins broke his 100 straight; H. 
D. Gibbs, 99; H. H. Stevens, C. G. 


Spencer and L. S. German, 98 each; and 
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ens broke 149 each, while Lon Fisher 
upheld amateur honors by tying Tay- 
lor, German and Gilbert with 147. In 
the event at 25 pairs there were five 46s 
—Spencer, Kahler, Lyon, Gilbert and 
Heer. Kahler is an amateur, and his 
plucky staying in the fastest company 
won unlimited praise. 

The line-up for the Grand Eastern 
Handicap on the third day showed 40 
squads of five men each. Spencer (pro- 
fessional), shooting at 22 yards, was 














CPENING DAY OF GRAND 





EASTERN HANDICAP 








AT WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 





G. L. Lyon, an amateur, 97. 

Tuesday witnessed ten 15-target events, 
and one at 25 pairs. In the latter, Lyon, 
Kahler and Gilbert tied on 46 out of 50. 
The professional high gun at the single 
targets was German, who broke 148— 
Gibbs following with 147;._C. H. New- 
comb, an amateur, was third, with Spen- 
cer and Hawkins, on 146. The second 
day’s card was a duplicate of that of the 
first. In the single birds Bills and Stev- 


high gun—his score of 97 leading by 
one target those of two amateurs, Buck- 
walter and David; the latter winning in 
the shoot-off, which gave him the dia- 
mond studded trophy (to which poor, 
downtrodden professionals might not as- 
pire). There was one 95, eight 94s, and 
six with 93. The five 20-target events 
on this day were recognized as desirable 
features by some 140 of the shooters 
present, and Crosby distinguished him- 
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self by breaking his 100 targets straight 
—something in the way of an achieve- 
ment, and made no easier by the fact 
that five other shooters were only a 
couple of breaks short of an even show- 
ing. These were Gilbert, German, New- 
comb, Schlicher and Richardson, the last 
three being amateurs. During the 
greater portion of the three days there 
was a noteworthy gathering of specta- 
tors, approximately 2,000 witnessing the 
principal event, wildly enthusiastic over 
the brilliant performance of the leaders 
in the contest. 





OUR FIRST MEAL. 





One Monday, not so long ago, I with 
my hunting mate, Joe, turned the key 
in the door, stepped into our boats and 
started down the,slough to Browning— 
saying Good-bye to the grand old elms 
whose shade we have enjoyed for years. 
Many old trees have fallen in the crooked 
slough and passed away, while others al- 
most blocked the passage of our boats 
to the river. Reaching our camp site, 
we landed with provisions and 500 lbs. 
of ice that had to be washed and carried 
up to the house and placed in the large 
ice-box, which is good exercise, and, as 
that is one of the main features of our 
visits here, we enjoy the work. Our 
house is divided into kitchen and sitting- 
room, 12x16, a bed-room, 10x16, with 
three windows, and containing two large 
beds ; a wood-house 8x10 and an 8 by 12 
porch, all under the same roof. We 
worked fast and furiously, placing our 
provisions and traps in proper place. The 
pictures on the walls of hunting and fish- 
ing scenes gave cheer to us again in the 
same old way, and two old scouts, just 
stepping into 54, were light-hearted boys 
again. Some cracked ice in a large 


bucket, with just enough water to per- 
mit four gentlemen by the name of 
Schlitz to stand in, was set in a corner. 
An empty cartridge box that had con- 
tained 500 shells was filled with sandy 
loam and water stirred in to the consist- 
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Then four dozen 
“icicle” radishes and six dozen young 
onions with tops on were stuck in this 
batter and set under the house in the 


ency of thick mush. 


shade. The clock was then wound, 
screen-door hung, arms and faces washed, 
hair combed, and two 210-pounders sat 
by a table, looking each other in the 
eyes—hot and thirsty. 

“We've been camping together twenty 
years,” said Joe. 

“Yes,” I replied—and Joe passed me 
a large cold stein. O boys! I cannot 
find words to clothe my thoughts. I am 
lost in a great seaof harmony. My heart 
bubbles over with gratitude for the many 
good things we enjoy and a fervent wish 
goes forth to the great, happy Sports 
Afield Family that you too, one and all— 
boys and girls—may enjoy camp life even 
better than do Joe and I. A large flock 
of blackbirds in the tops of the elms 
nearby were rendering Mendelssohn’s 
On the Wings of Song, as the U. S. ‘boat 
Illinois passed up the river with her pleas- 
ing exhaust keeping time with the Slap! 
slap! slap! of the large stern wheel that 
drove the swells down the slough by our 
house, lapping the banks in an easy, rest- 
less way. The June number of Sports 
AFIELD lay on the table, and the breeze 
from the river lifted the leaves as if to re- 
lease some of the good things it con- 
tained. The clock struck 6. Joe began 
to set the table, while I started the gaso- 
line stove, sliced the bacon and potatoes, 
and put the coffee-pot on. Did that stein 
of Schlitz bring false scenes and images 
to my mind? or paint unnatural land- 
scapes on my brain? Or did it drive 
away the clouds that cast shadows on the 
panorama of the post? 

Again I was drifting down the old 
sloughs—my father with the paddle steer- 
ing the boat, and I, a boy of only 14. 
The great old sycamores have fallen prey 
to storms and decay and no longer cast 
cooling shadows across the sloughs. The 
wild turkeys too have gone. But I 
see them again spread their speckled 
wings and fly from bank to bank—expos- 
ing their metallic bronze in the sunbeams 
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that break through the foliage that almost 
meets over the water. The young wood 
ducks, that stood in rows on the logs 
projecting from the banks, slide into the 
water, swim to the edge and disappear 
in the tundra. The pulsation of a young, 
hot, restless heart, drives the blood, 
freighted with youth, through my veins 
again as we move down the slough. 
Boyhood’s gilded days appear, with all 
their joys and disappointments. The lit- 
tle gir? with auburn hair and freckled 
nose, who slipped the big red apple to 
me just before recess, and other school- 
mates appear, and we meet again on the 
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out of the jar, looking over the slaughter 
yard where hundreds of its companions 
had been butchered. Mcllhenny’s Ta- 
basco Sauce, just from the city, stood by 
the butter dish, not realizing its fate. 
The olives pressed their faces against the 
side of the bottle—eager to see what was 
going on. The old glass molasses pitcher, 
half filled, with thick mould in its throat,’ 
occupied the same position it has for the 
past eight years, as Joe has a place for 
everything. Knives, forks and spoons 
were laid in usual form. The heavy salt 
and pepper blocks stood guard on one 
corner of the table, like two fat police- 














ON THE FIRING LINE.——Grand Eastern Handicap at Wilmington, Delaware. 





playgrounds of the past, in the play days, 
when and where we last said Good-bye! 

I was standing, looking out of the win- 
dow, when Joe called: “The coffee’s boil- 
ing over!” And it was several seconds 
before I could get back to the present. I 
had wandered back into the Long Ago. 
The bacon was ready to burn, potatoes to 
stir, and Joe had the table well spread. 
Joe lifted the bacon and potatoes and 
placed them on the table with the radishes 
and onions, pickles, olives, bread, butter 
and cream cheese. I turned to pour the 
coffee, and a large fat dill was peeping 


men. “Where are the eggs?” called Joe. 
(I had forgotten them). “They'll be 
ready in just a few minutes,” I replied. 
“And while I fix ’em up, Joe, you put an- 
other plate on this side for Ross Kiner. 
That’s good! And lay one on the other 
side for J. C. Lewis, of Remington, In- 
diana. That’s fine! Now, put one down 
at the end for the Editor of Sports 
AFIELD. Good! Bring a plate. The eggs 
are done. And now, gentlemen, our first 
meal is ready, and you are invited 
to step in and take supper with Joe and 
me. C. L. Crarx. 
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A PLEA FOR PROTECTION, 





From time out of mind Lake Quinsigamond has 
been famous for the fish in its waters. Its very 
name—of Indian origin—signifies a good breeding 
place for pickerel. Probably there is no exag- 
geration in saying that more fish are taken from 
its waters year in and year out than from any 
other lake in Massachusetts. Yet the lake is not 
commonly spoken of as a place where fishing is 
good. The average recreation seeker goes there 
and has but indifferent luck. Yet if he has 
ordinary patience, a few fish at least are now and 
then the reward for a day’s trying. Of the thou- 
sands who fish the waters during the year, nearly 
every one catches something. Small catches, even 
of but one or two little fellows, when multiplied 
by the whole number who fish, make an annual 
haul from lake waters which is prodigious. With 
all the fishing that goes on there, the wonder is 
not that the average unskilled man catches but 
a few. The real wonder is that he catches any 
at all, when it is considered that the lake is fished 
by men who follow the sport closely, who keep 
tab on the best haunts of the fish and who make 
hauls that are out of all reason. 

The white perch is a fish that has come to in- 
habit the waters of the lake in large numbers. 
Some fishermen have had the best of luck in catch- 
ing them. From time to time there come to this 
office reports of catches that are quite unwar- 
ranted. As a sample, it is reported that one 
party of two took 900 of these fish in four trips. 
We recently saw 102 white perch, of a size to 
fill a washtub a third full, which a couple of fish- 
ermen had caught in a single night’s fishing. 
Other catches of a number which those who took 
them could use for food by no possibility are re- 
ported. Very clearly there is no good reason why 
any one man or any two men should take 100 or 
more fish as a mere matter of sport. That is de- 
creasing the supply at the lake in an unreasonable 
way. Lake Quinsigamond is a great recreation 
ground. Fishing ought to be one of its attrac- 
tions. It can never become the attraction which 
it ought, so long as a few are allowed to deplete 
its waters by making inordinate catches. With 
the size of the catch limited to somewhere near 
what the fisherman and his family could use, fish- 
ing at the lake would be better for everybody. 
More people would be induced to go there by the 
prospect of getting at least enough fish to make 
a trip worth while and in a larger sense the lake 
would become the recreation ground which Nature 
has so eminently fitted it to be. That fishing may 
be a sport for all, it is clear that the time is at 
hand when something must be done to limit by 
law the size of the string which any man may take 
from its waters.—The Worcester Evening Gazette. 


-— 
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TRAP AT ATLANTIC CITY. 








‘*Our week end shoots are always well attended 
and good scores are the order of the day,’’ writes 
the Secretary of the Atlantic City Gun Club in 
Forest and Stream. ‘‘Last week we had with us 
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Mr. Westcott, the popular expert amateur from 
Leesburg, Fla., and he is going to stay over until 
the Westy Hogan is shot. Luther Squier, the 
Du Pont expert, was also with us,, and we sure 
were glad to welcome these two popular shooters. 
We intend to install traps on the Pier at once, 
and shoot there in place of the club grounds, un- 
til after the famous Westy Hogan is over. No 
doubt many will be glad to hear of this and will 
run down and try their luck before the big event. 
We will shoot there every Friday afternoon and 
possibly Saturdays also. The Plum Trophy was 
the main event of our last shoot, and high score 
was made by Shepard with 47, closely followed 
by Powers and Cook with 46 and 45 respectively, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








SPORTSMEN who are interested in the protection 
of game should make it a point to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the California Game and Fish 
Protective Association, to be held in Capitola, on 
Sept. 15, 16 and 17. The meeting on Friday, Sept. 
15, will be an open one, to which the public is in- 
vited. Interesting papers will be read and ad- 
dresses pertaining to fish and game protection will 


be delivered. 
* - * 


CAMPERS, boating men, hunters and fishermen 
will all be equally interested in the Evinrude row- 
boat motor. This effective little engine and pro- 
peller fits any boat—round or flat bottom, square 
or pointed stern. It can be attached to or de- 
tached from any boat, on shore or in mid-stream, 
in one minute. It can be slowed down for troll- 
ing, or, if you want to still fish, stopped entirely, 
and easily started again with half a turn of the 
flywheel on top of engine. On the average row- 
boat the speed control is from 1% to 8 miles per 
hour. Mr. Evinrude writes that his firm is now 
getting out a little hunting skiff, especially 
adapted to use with this motor, and which he is 
confident will meet the approval of every sports- 
man who sees it. For complete description and 
prices address Evinrude Motor Co., 227 Reed St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

* ” = 

Rosin Hoop ammunition is loaded with Robin 
Hood smokeless powder, the formula of which, 
according to the manufacturer’s claim, gives high 
muzzle velocity, even pattern and a minimum of 
recoil. It is known that some powders have more 
‘‘kick’’ than others, without greater propellant 
force. The reason of this is best known to powder 
experts and need not be discussed here, since the 
average shooter cares more for results than how 
they are obtained. There are four grades of Robin 
Hood powder, including the Eclipse (near smoke- 
less), and they may be obtained loaded in six 
grades of shells. There is a catalogue which tells 
you all about this ammunition, obtainable by 
dropping a postal card to the Robin Hood Ammu- 
nition Co., T street, Swanton, Vt. Incidentally it 
informs you how to keep your gun in better con- 
dition, which knowledge is well worth having. 
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JOIN ME AT THE GUN CLUB 











THE LOVE OF A GUN— 


born in every manly man—finds its ideal expression in the sport of 


TRAP-SHOOTING 


A FASCINATING—HEALTHFUL—ALL YEAR ROUND SPORT. 


It 3 Gevdlors quick, accurate judgment, poise, confidence. A clear eye and steady nerv 
swiftly moving clay target, thrown from a trap at an unknown angle, dleesty “parallels the actual 
fight ot of 1 a bird. The trap-shooter enjoys all the pleasurable excitement of hunting, with none of its attendant 
discomforts and heavy expenses. 


Join your local Gun Club! If there’s none nearby, Start a Gun Club. We will help. 
Our free Gun Club Organization Booklet No. 53 tells all about it. Write us for a copy. 


E. IL DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY, 


Established 1802. ; Wilmington, Delaware. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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A TRANS-CONTINENTAL WALE. 


A 4,000-mile walk across country from Boston 
to San Francisco is the project which Jesse H. 
and Warren H. Buffum of Winchester, N. H., 
have undertaken. The boys carry a letter from 
Gov. Bass of New Hampshire to Gov. Johnston of 
California. 
bany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, 
Lincoln and Denver. If the weather is warm when 
they reach Denver they will follow the northern 
route to the Pacific coast, through Laramie, Wyo., 
and Ogden, Utah, thence across Nevada. In case 
of cool weather they will take the southern route 
via Albuquerque to Los Angeles. During the first 
part of the trip they expect to average 20 miles 














THE START FROM 


BOSTON COMMON. 


Photo by BOSTON PHOTO NEWS CO. 





a day, but expect to gradually increase their 
rate to 30. They will sleep in the open, in light- 
weight waterproof sleeping bags, cooking their 
meals outdoors over a campfire. Their impedi- 
menta include revolvers for self-protection, a 
camera and pocket searchlight. They wear khaki 
trousers and shirts and specially made shoes of 
porpoise hide. Besides testing the feasibility of 
sleeping in the open all the way to the Pacific 
coast, they will test certain menus for diet made 
up by Dr. Sargent of Harvard University. He is 
anxious to learn how far two stalwart young men 
can travel on a diet of fruit and nuts. Their 
observations will include notes on the sustaining 
power of these menus from day to day, taking 


Their route lies via Springfield, Al- 


AFIELD. 


note of the nourishment they get from the various 
foods. They are not out to make any speed rec- 
ords. It is simply an endurance test. 


——— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Birt CrosBpy made high general average at the 
big Omaha shoot—scoring 393 ex 400 and 47 ex 
50 in the double event. Homer Clark tied Crosby 
in the 400 singles. Crosby used Winchester Lead- 
er shells, while Clark used a Winchester repeating 
shotgun. 

* * * 

At the last meeting of the Manistique (Mich.) 
Gun Club officers were elected as follows: Prest., 
Deloria La Foille; Vice-Prest., Chas. Howard; 
Sec’y, James Christensen; Captain, Victor Deem- 
er. W. Rowe and E. A. Carrington were elected 
members of the executive committee. 


* * « 


WE hear great reports about the fishing to be 
had at Lake Buckatabon, some six or eight miles 
to the southwest of Conover, Wisconsin. Hon. C. 
H. Crane of Chicago, whose article ‘‘ Bass Fish- 
ing on the St. Johns’’ (in our August number) 
has attracted so much favorable comment, may be 
up there at this writing. If so, may he be again 
inspired to tell our readers all about it. 


* * 


THE EvINRUDE RowsBoat Motor Co., 227 Reed 
street, Milwaukee, Wis., desire good, live agents in 
all parts of the country—particularly where sail- 
ing, fishing, duck shooting, etc., are popular sports 
—and write that they are prepared te make ex- 
perienced, energetic salesmen a decidedly attractive 
proposition. For ocean, river or lake sport, their 
motor is one of the best manufactured. Write and 


get acquainted. 
* z * 


For years inventors have been striving to pro- 
duce an ejector for shotguns which would be 
simple, strong and easy of operation. The makers 
of the Fox gun have always been especially in- 
terested along this line, and one of the best evi- 
dences of the originality of their ejector is that 
the U. S. Patent Office allowed every claim filed in 
the original application—a somewhat unusual oe- 
currence in Patent Office annals. A feature of 
the Fox ejector is that the trip, which causes the 
fired shell to be ejected, is set in a definite opera- 
tive position the moment the trigger is pulled, and 
remains in this position until the shell has been 
ejected—making the ejection absolutely certain. 
Spiral springs are used throughout and the num- 
ber of parts has been reduced to a minimum. The 
Fox ejector has been pronounced by some of the 
best experts in the country one of the most valu- 
able improvements that has ever beem placed on a 
shotgun. It can now be fitted to all grades of the 
Fox gun, and any reliable sporting goods dealer 
will be glad to show it to thase who are interested. 
For handsome art catalog, in eoloss, mentien 
Sports AFIELD and address the Fox Gun Co., 4727 
North Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Number 520 (Field Grade) Six- 
Shot Repeating Shotgun, listing at $25.00, is 


a Hammerless Gun with a Solid Frame. 


i 
Nall) 
PWS: 


The quickest, most natural pointing Gun in 
the World. No hand is fast enough to balk the 
perfect mechanism. 

The “How and Why” of Stevens Repeaters convincingly illustrated 
and described in “ A Study in Repeating Shotgun Mechanism.” 
Send for it—it’s free. Ask your Dealer to show you a STEVENS. 
Be sure it is STEVENS. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 
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IN DEFENCE OF THE MUSKRAT. 


In your July number C. W. L. Stevens, of Gold- 
field, Nevada, takes the ground that muskrat meat 
is not good to eat, and tries to prove it by offer- 
ing in evidence a statement to the effect that his 
mother’s chickens and someone else’s cats did not 
thrive on muskrat as a steady diet. He makes 
particular reference to an article by Dr. Fort in 
the January number, and has a nice time compar- 
ing his mother’s cat’s symptoms with Dr.*Fort’s 
statement. I have eaten muskrat many times, and 
I agree with Dr. Fort that muskrat, properly pre- 
pared, is as palatable as any other game animal. 
I like it fully as well as either rabbit or squirrel, 
and I doubt if Bro. Stevens would be able to de- 
cide which he liked the better if he would only 
forget those cats and give the muskrat a fair 
trial. In many parts of our land the muskrat is 
a very common food. The great stretches of 
marsh land adjoining Lake Erie have been the 
breeding ground of countless thousands of musk- 
rats. They are now becoming somewhat scarce, 
as their pelts and carcasses both find ready sale in 
season. For many years there has been an annual 
rat feed held at Monroe, Mich., and also by the 
Toledo Yacht Club at Toledo. At these rat dinners 
large numbers of muskrats are consumed annually 
—a small army of boys and men finding employ- 
ment in securing the necessary number of rats to 
provide the principal dish at these banquets. 
Muskrats may be purchased at all meat markets 
and at the better class of grocery stores in Toledo 
during the proper season. The carcasses find ready 
sale at from 15 to 30 cents each. In fact, the de- 
mand is far in excess of the supply. Some time 
ago I noticed an article in a Toledo paper de- 
scribing one of these rat feeds. I hope to secure 
a copy of the issue containing the article and will 
be pleased to forward it to Mr. Stevens. Now, I 
have no doubt that Bro. Stevens’ position is taken 
in good faith, but he is ‘‘in bad’’ on his argu- 
ments. If he had attempted to feed his grand- 
mother’s cats strawberry short-cake, he would 
probably insist that short-cake is not fit to eat, 
either! 

Fredonia, Kansas. 





GEO. B. SPENCER. 





A NEW MARLIN CATALOG. 





The new Marlin catalog is much more than 
a mere advertising booklet; for, in addition to 
giving full specifications, it is also a practical 
treatise on gun construction, entering under- 
standingly into the discussion of methods of man- 
ufacture, and the safety, convenience and general 
advantages of modern small arms. It also fully 
describes the various styles of cartridges adapted 
to the Marlin line of repeaters—made in all cali- 
bers from .22 to .45-inelusive. Among the new 


goods shown in this catalog are the new Model 27 
Marlin repeater, in .25-20 and .32-20 calibers— 
the only pump action repeater in the world that 
handles these popular cartridges: a gun made 
with take-down construction, action parts instantly 
removable without using tools, ivory bead front 
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and Rocky Mountain rear sights and fitted with 
Special Smokeless Steel barrel for high-power 
loads. The new Model 20 full magazine rifle is 
built with a heavier modeled butt stock than the 
regular Model 20, and has a 24-inch octagon bar- 
rel, with magazine full length of barrel. It is 
adapted to the use of .22 Short, Long and Long 
Rifle cartridges, without any change in adjust- 
ment, and is the only pump action .22 repeater on 
the market that shoots 25 times at one loading. 
The, Model 30 is a new 16-gauge Marlin model, 
just brought out to succeed the Model 16. It has 
many improvements over the older model and is 
an admirable arm for the many shooters who 
prefer the repeating construction and want a 
light-weight small-bore shotgun. 

A new Model Field Gun in 12 and 16 gauges 
is also featured in this book. These are both 
extra short, light, quick-handling guns, made with 
25-inch open bored barrels—the 16 gauge being 
lighter than the 12 gauge. They are handsomely 
finished, with imported Circassian walnut butt 
stocks, and are sure to be popular with those who 
ean afford a special field gun. These and all of 
the other Marlin models of repeating rifles and 
shotguns are described in detail. This new 122- 
page Marlin catalog has a quality rare in such 
works—in that it helps one to select from its 
pages the particular model best adapted to one’s 
individual requirements. If you will mention 
Sports AFIELD, the book will be mailed free to 
you for 3 cents postage by the Marlin Firearms 
Co., 49 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


——— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Harvey Drxon, winner of the 1911 Grand 
American Handicap, was High Amateur at the 
Big Four League tournament at Pawnee, Okla., 
last month; score, 288 ex 300. Wm. Veach was 
second amateur, with 286; Ed. O’Brien second 
professional, with 280, and K. L. Egan third 
professional, with 279. All four of these gentle- 
men used Peters shells. 

* * os 





Spratt’s PATENT supplies the food and medi- 
cine to keep your dog in health. American dog 
owners know of this company as the original and 
largest manufacturer of dog bread, composed of 
grain, vegetables and meat fibre—a_ perfectly 
balanced ration, which all dogs take kindly to and 
thrive thereon. But dog cakes and biscuits form 
only a small percentage of the output of the 
Spratt’s establishment, which also produces foods 
for poultry and for aquarium use, and remedies 
for all the ailments of dogs, poultry and pet 
birds and animals, in addition to its enormous 
business of benching, feeding and disinfecting 
dog, poultry and similar shows. A recent offering 
which: deserves attention is Moore’s Toxin—a 
specific cure for distemper in dogs, which will 
help to hold in check the ravages of this dreaded 
peril to the kennel. Spratt’s Patent has its 
largest factory and chief offices at Newark, N. J. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and write them ‘to this 
address for complete catalogue. 
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Fox Simplicity 
and Strength 


A Real A. H. Fox Gun 
at a Price Everybody 
Can Afford 


Retail Price, $25.00 Net 









It has long been the ambition of the makers that the A. H. Fox Gun should be the 
universai gun as well as the quutty gun. 


Fox Sterlinsworth 


is the answer. A genuine fu’! quality Fox Gun at a price which puts it within the reach of 
any man who can afford even an ordinarily good gun. 


The Fox ‘‘Sterlingworth’’ grade was made possible on account of the perfect equip- 








ment and organization of the Fox plant, being equipped with the finest tools and fixtures 
that were ever constructed for the manufacture of shotguns. The entire gun is pro- 
duced under what is known in manufacturing as the maximum and minimum limit 
system, which enables a factory like ours to make the highest quality guns at the 





minimum price. 


The Fox ‘‘Sterlingworth’’ grade is a worthy 
member of the Fox ‘‘family.’’ This means 
perfection of materials, workmanship and 
operation. 


“4 de by A. H. Fox Gun Co.”’ will be stamped 
on the barrel. 


Fox coil springs which can never weaken 
nor break are used throughout the 1911 model. 
Fox 1911 non-breakable coil spring fore-end 
fastener is the simplest and strongest in exist- 
ence. It can never loosen. 


Fox 1911 cocking slide and other working 
parts are made of Chrome-Nickel steel, and 
are ten times as strong as ordinary gun parts. 


Fox rotary taper bolt holds tight forever— 
even under the strain of the heaviest charge 
of smokeless powder. 


The Fox ‘‘Sterlingworth’’ is carefully in- 
spected and tested, both with regulation 
loads and the excessive proof-house ‘loads of 
smokeless. 


The balance and hanging of the Fox 
‘*Sterlingworth’’ are absolutely perfect. 


The Fox ‘‘Sterlingworth’’ is fully and liber- 
ally guaranteed in every respect. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Fox ‘‘Sterling- 
worth,’”’ give us his name and address and we 
will send you our catalogue and see that you 
get what you want. One standard of queliter 
- the oh» ; one standard of price the lowest. 
$25.00 net - $37.50 net with the ejector. 


Other grades, $37.50 to $362.00 net. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and write today for 
Fox New Edition Art Catalogue. 


"~K:-Fi-Fox Gun Co. 


4727 N. 18th Streeth, - 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.’’ 


- Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Jor Barto tied for high general average at the 
South Chicago Gun Club shoot, Aug. 6—=scoring 
172 out of 180, with Peters factory loaded shells. 


Capt. AND Mrs. T. E. SAXON are doing such 
splendid work in the organizing of new gun clubs 
all over Oklahoma that it is a pleasure to us to 
print the counterfeit presentment of Mrs. Saxon 
as she stands at parade rest with her Ithaca ready 

















{A WINSOME TRAP SHOT.—Mrs. Saxon of Oklahoma. 





for instant duty. There are indeed few women in 
America who can equal this little lady in handling 
a shotgun. Last June, at Durant, Okla., she scored 
96 out of 100—breaking 60 strongly thrown 
targets without a miss. Mrs. Saxon claims that 
trap-shooting is an ideal sport for women, and it 
is impossible not to be impressed with the grace 
and quickness of her marksmanship. 
* * e 

At the Somerset County Guides’ Association 
outing at Bingham, Me., the free-for-all 25-cali- 
bre rifle match was won by Maurice Lane, 
who scored 28 out of 50 points, offhand shooting. 
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He shot a Stevens high power repeating rifle, 
fitted with Stevens telescope. Second prize was 
won by Frank Durgin (26 points ex 50), who 
was also equipped with a Stevens high power re- 
peating rifle and Stevens telescope. 





‘*T woNnpER,’’ writes the talented Beecroft in 
Forest and Stream, ‘‘if gun clubs appreciate the 
value of the professional shooter, not only as a 
puller at the gate, but for his work in the office 
and his tournament management? This morning 
I had letters from two clubs, praising the work of 
the professionals. The Lock Haven Gun Club 
enthusiastically gives Luther Squier of the Du 
Pont Co. entire credit for the success of their 
shoot, while adding praise for H. C. Young of 
Remington and Joe Garland of Peters Cartridge 
Co. The Berwick Gun Club asks me to make 
special mention of the work of O. S. Sked of 
the U.M.C.-Remington Co. and L. R. Lewis of 
Du Pont. One thing I have noticed and that is 
the geniality of the trade representative and his 
willingness to always help the amateur. I want 
to add my little mite by saying that, with but 
few-exceptions, the scores sent me by professional 
scorers are always legible. This condition is par- 
ticularly true of Luther Squier, from whom I 
never have received a score sheet that wouldn’t 
meet the approval of the most finicky journalist.’’ 


ParKER guns have always pleased’ the most 
critical in the prime essentials of a perfect gun: 
Material, workmanship, durability, beauty and 
shooting qualities. They have this additional to 
be said in their favor that they may be had of 
any desired gauge, from 8 to 28. Prior to the 
manufacture of breechloaders the 14-gauge was a 
favorite among English and Continental upland 
gunners, but we cannot recall any American manu- 
facturer other than the Parker who regularly lists 
guns of this size bore. The 20 and 28-bore Parkers 
have, in the years since their introduction, estab- 
lished and fostered a demand for small, light- 
weight guns for other than wild fowl shooting— 
and these tiny weapons are often found doing 
excellent work on the duck passes or over decoys. 
The heavier gauges—the 8s and 10s—are still in 
request in many markets and will be found effective 
at ranges startlingly long. A memory which 
clings in the writer’s mind is of a yearling deer 
killed with an 8-gauge Parker at 140 paces. He 
stood at the shooter’s elbow and marked the 
sweep of the charge—3 ounces of buckshot, im- 
pelled by 7 drams of black powder—through the 
dead leaves depending from the branches and 
upon the ground. Adherents of the small-gauge 
theory hold that a 20-bore will kill as far as an 
8—if you hold straight. If they will throw shot 
half the above-mentioned distances, few will de- 
nounce them as ineffective. But the Parker guns 
long ago won their pet name by hard shooting. 
If you want to know all about the Old Reliable 
Parker, write the manufacturers for catalogues. 
Kindly mention Sports AFieLp and address 
Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 
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Ha. Li // 72 Repeating Shotgun 


Made famous by its dependability. The solid top and side ejection keep gases and powder away from 
your eyes; help quick, effective repeat shots. Rain, sleet, snow and foreign matter can’t getintothe action, 


The mechanism is strong, simple, -resisting. The double extractors pull any shell instantly; two special safety 
Aedes oneae siakinaait dechuas <li par is unlocked, and an automatic recoil block makes hangfiressharmless. 


All Marlins are strongly made, finely balanced, accurate, hard hitting guns, and are the quickest and easiest to take down 
and a Eeseation hows Model 24 grade “A” 12 gauge; it ‘a all the features that make for a perfect gun 


Send three stamps postage today for our 136 Lhe Marlin Prearms Ca 
page catalog, describing the full ZZzz¥z line. 49 Willow Street, - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
















Let The Gun Experts Teach 


You From Its Pages. E32 Ss trate 


&inke”. Expert accuracy with rifle, pistol orshotgun, demands that 

you ow how”. Mere practice by yourself doesnot take you far toward 
expert efficiency. A little direction, a few suggestions, from some past-master 
to put you wise to the tricks and “kinks” of shooting, works wonders for your 
marksmanship—such as gives you new success and greater zest for sport. The 
secrets of expert shooting are surprisingly little known. That is why, at great expense, 


The Outer’s Book Has Cornered the Gun Talent of the World 


The world-recognized gunnery experts are contributors to our gun department. We care- 
_ ful to have them Seianatn practical lines—rattling good etuff that puts you next to the “how” 
. of shooting, full of the “kinxs” and tricks by which the experts perform their wonders of shooting, 
all of which you can apply in your own sport at target, or in the woode and fields. Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Topperwein, the world’s champion shots, who write for The Outer’s Book exclusively, 
head this list offirearmexperts. The others are Stewart Edward White, Lieut. Whelan, U.S.A., 
Charles Newten, Ashley A. Haines, E. C. Crossman, Pascal DeAngelis, A. Lowdermilk, Horace 
Kepiiart, Charles Askine, L. A. Danse, Maurice H. Decker, Paul B. Jenkins and Robert A. Kane. 


Special ‘‘Show You” Offer of Three Months for 25 Cents 


Nothing like these articles has everbefore appeared. Nowhere, unless through personal 

friendship with these experts, can you such real pointers on marksmanship and on the SA-8 
merite and faults of various firearms. These articles are different. They are rare. They 

are not the superficial average write-up at all, but real inside pointers that will make 














































any man a better shot. To introduce you to,The Outer’s Book with its unique Gun Months 
Department, ite outdoor ginger, its graphic photographs, live outdoor stories and 

interesting special articles, we will send you three months, beginning with the 25 Cents 
special September Hunting Number, for 25c—regular years subscription $1.5). 










You'd give 25c any time to know why you miss some of the points you do miss, and how not to 
missthem. 2c for this special offer, will save you a dollar's worth of wasted cartridges, 

perhaps save you from missing the chance of a lifetime to get a famous bag. Send 25c 
today, with the coupon on the right, for three numbers. If you are not satisfied, we 
will retarn your quarter, with no hard feslings about it either. Why not today? 


THE OUTER’S BOOK 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Please send me, for 25 
cents enclosed The Outer’s 
Book for 3 months. 


























Address. 
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On Saturday, Sept: 2, canoeists of the Western 
Division of the’ American Canoe Association will 
;ship their canoes from their various home towns 
‘to Pecatonica, UI; where they will embark on a 
‘two days’ cruise down the Pecatonica and Rock 
Rivers to Rockford. Few people know the beau- 
ties of this trip. While Pecatonica is only 16 
‘miles as the crow flies from Rockford, it is nearly 
80 by water, and still more remarkable is the fact 
that, while so close to civilization, a person taking 
_ the trip-would never realize it, as hardly any of 
the farmers have built anywhere near the river. 
+ The woods have never been cleared and one prac- 
tically sees the great virgin forests of the long 
ago. It will prove not only interesting but highly 
instructive to all canoe enthusiasts by giving them 
_ opportunities of seeing how other canoeists cruise, 
as they will see the most modern camping outfits 
*—in fact, kits for two men, including silk tents, 
pneumatic sleeping bags and nesting cooking 
utensils—the entire outfit weighing only a little 
over 30 pounds. The party will paddle together 
under a captain until night; then make camp. 
Each canoe party will pitch its own tent, make 
its own bed and do its own cooking. The Rock- 
ford Boat Club extends a hearty invitation to 
non-members who are particularly interested in 
canoeing to join the Rockford bunch in this cruise. 

The cruise will end in Rockford on the night of 
Labor Day, at which time it is to be. hoped that 
the stay-at-home boats (including launches and 
all forms of water craft) will decorate with Jap- 
anese lanterns—a fitting climax for the visitors’ 
impressions of Rock River. The elub has been re- 
quested time and again by residents along. the 
river to put on a Venetian night; but, owing to 
the amount of work incurred, it has been put off. 
This time they intend taking hold, and, with the 
aid of all other boatmen and owners of river prop- 
erty, make it a grand success. 


—————_ 


A NEW ONE ON THE COLONEL, 


Col. Roosevelt (to whom congratulations have 
been extended) is entering upon a new period in 
his important and consequential life. Grandfathers 
are true conservatives. They even incline towards 
Toryism. A man cannot have an interest in three 
generations and remain a blithe spirit—rampag- 
ing on the highways, attacking goblins, putting 
giants to flight and defeating the black magic of 
_enchanters. A grandfather gets home before dark 
“and counts the members of the family to see that 
they are all at supper. He puts the cat out and 
makes sure that the milk card is marked. He goes 
the round of the house, sees that the grandchildren 
are sleeping, that the back door is locked, that 
the dog is turned loose and that the fires are out. 
Then he goes to bed and sleeps lightly. An in- 
terest in three generations is a sobering thing. 
Even a universal force like the Colonel must yield 
to its influence and become, if not. timid, at least 
cautious—The Chicago’ Tribuné. 


AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


AT a recent meeting of the Porter Lake Hunt- 
ing Club of .Helena, Ark., the following officers 
were elected: Prest., Judge John I. Moore; Vice- 
Prest., A. N. Tanner;. Sec’y, T. J. Mitchell; 
Board of Governors: A. N. Tanner, Ty E. Tap- 
pan, H. D. Moore, F. H. Woodin, Dr. A. E. Cox, 


2 ” ¢ 


Witi1AM RmpLey, the popular Iowa, trap-shot, @ 
was the winner of the Sixth Western Handicap | 
at Omaha last month. He used an L. C. Smith § 
gun, U. M. C. shells and Du Pont powder. C. G4 
Collins, amateur championship winner at the Grand © 
American Handicap, 
Sixth Western Handicap. 
Stevens repeating. shotgun, trap grade. 


THANKS to the*course of’ instruction furnished — 
by the Northwestern School of Taxidermy, a well ™ 


known Omaha institution, many sportsmen are now 


mounting their choicest specimens themselves, 

either for home decoration or with a view to selle @ 
ing. The teachers of this school are very thors Be 
ough, and if you are handy and tasteful and pains 
taking, you will be surprised at your success)? 
even after taking a comparatively few lessons, = 
Send for a free copy of The Taxidermy Magazing 

and full particulars to the Northwestern School ™ 
of Taxidermy, 62 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


. * * 


Writing in his article, 5 
Rangers,’’ about the timely interference of Lieu @@ 
B., when himself and comrades were being hotly | 
pursued by the Mexican cavalry, Capt. Miller says: 
‘¢ Answering your letter, would say that I am not @ 
positive that I can, at this late date, give you the = 
correct name of the U. S. Army officer who so 79) 
greatly aided us that day on the banks of the Rio 
Grande. It was either Beale or Belf. An efficient 7 
officer, if this meets the eye of himself or any of 
his men, I would sure like to hear from them 
Until their little three-pounders spoke, I thought 
it doubtful if a single one of us would ever ges = 
safely across the Rio Grande,.or Rio Bravo, as” 
our Mexican friends are wont to call it.’’ 


Art the recent annual shooting festival of the 
New York Schuetzen Corps at Union Hill, N. J, 4 
the ring target match was won by A. Hubalek, of @ 


Brovklyn, and the bul’seye target match by Geo. “@ 


Schlicht of New Jersey—both shooting Stevens 
rifles at 200 yds. range. The 2d and 3d prizes — 
on the ring target were also won with Stevens 
rifles. C. W. Vanstone, of the Seaside Gun Club, 
was high gun at the Western Connecticut Trap- 
shooters’ tournament at Long Hill, 
ing 139 ex 150 with a Stevens repeating shot =| 
gun. At the Game and Fish Association outing © 
at Kineo, Maine, Col., John - Dooley was high 
gun and Dr. Cochs second. in the free-for-all rifle © 
tournament at 250 yards—both., of them shooting 
Stevens .32-40° rifles. 





took second place in the a 
He always shoots a i 


‘‘With the Texas 


Conn.—seor- “| 





